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Look at these price tags! 


There’s no place like home...for disabling 
accidents. 

The “price tags” show the cost of typical 
accidents...flaming grease on stove...faucet 
handle that snapped ... screw driver that 
slipped ... stepladder that crashed . .. tum- 


bler that broke in the dishpan...icy steps. 


All mean a family out of pocket, perhaps 


with income cut off, 


The total cost of home accidents is stag- 
gering... but not for Hartford-insured fam- 
ilies! Hartford Accident Insurance policies 
can be fitted to your requirements, by your 
Hartford Agent or Broker. 


Simple arithmetic! 


It’s as simple as this: unless your Fire In- 
surance covers present values, you stand 
to lose the difference. Ask your Hartford 
agent or broker to help you adjust your in- 
surance plan to cover adequately your 
home and furnishings. 


Hartford Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


‘ Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance « Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Lost your policy? 


Don’t worry... your protection goes on! 
The Hartford stands squarely back of the 
missing policy. Better call your Hartford 
representative, though. He'll replace it 
for you. 


Nobody knows! And funds are miss 
too. Hartford Blanket Fidelity Bonds} 
complete protection against embezzlet 
losses and cover all employees. 


Picture of protection 


Here is a symbol of security 
practical friendship when you 
in trouble—of large resources. 
Hartford has provided sound in 
ance to generations of Amerié 


Tilinois U Library 
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Superb Studies 
by America’s 
foremost animal 


artist 


A PORTFOLIO 
OF 
THOROUGHBRED > 
DOGS 


by Gladys Emerson Cook 


This is a magnificent group of thoroughbred dog portraits by the 
well-known animal illustrator and portraitist Gladys Emerson 
Cook and no effort has been spared: to make it one of the finest col- 
lections of its kind ever brought together. Handsomely reproduced 
in eight colors from Gladys Emerson Cook’s original drawings, 
this is an invaluable collection that will be treasured by dog lovers 
the country over. Each drawing is anatomically correct in keep- 
ing with official standards and the breeds pictured are those proved 
to be the most popular throughout the United States. By choos- 
ing her models with painstaking care Miss Cook has captured the 
true, rich color tones and the noble character of each of the fa- 
mous canine families. After careful consideration, the following 
eight breeds were picked for inclusion in the portfolio—Cocker 
Spaniel, Boston Terrier, Scottish Terrier, Doberman Pinscher, 
Boxer, Collie, Irish Setter and German Shepherd. ‘The binding 
of the portfolio has been made so that each portrait can be con- 
veniently removed from the binding for framing. However, 
whether intact as a portfolio or hung separately as a series of fine 
portraits, this is a striking collection of pictures that dog lovers 
in every part of the country will be proud to own. Size 14” x 18”. 
Examine this beautiful volume at your book store or mail this 


coupon. 


ORDER FORM 
Robert M. McBride & Co., 200 E. 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of A Portfolio of Thoroughbred Dogs. 1 am 


enclosing herewith my remittance for $7.50. 
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The Mission of San Xavier del Bac on the Papago Indian Reservation south of Tucson, Arizona, is one of the most beautiful Spanish-founded mis- 


sions in America. 


| , Ab -WHITE DOVE 


[to me, “It’s only a fifteen minute drive 
u Tucson, but you can lop two centuries 
your calendar when you visit San Xavier 
sion.” 
Few tribes,’ the student continued, “have 
nged as little as the Papago Indians. 
ted in their ability to adapt to new fates 
adopt what fits into their desert life, 
y retain many of their tribal customs. And 
sn they fill their church for their fiestas 
s easy to imagine that it is again 1747. 

You should visit San Xavier del Bac 
le you are here in Arizona,” an architect 
[me. “It’s the classic example of Span- 


mission architecture, and one of the most 
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GUARDIAN ANGEL 


interior of San Xavier del Bac is richly adorned 
wood carvings and paintings which were exe- 


d by Indans under the direction of a Spanish 
it. The statues are brilliantly painted with cactus 
| dyes. 


by Mary Margaret Huntington 


Photographs by Bill Sears from Western Ways 


beautiful of the missions. We still don’t 
know how they managed to build it entirely 
by hand.” 


Young Papago Indian worship at San Xavier 
today as their forbears did when the mission 
was founded. 


It is the only one still serving the people for whom it was built. 


OF THE DESERT 


The history professor from the University 
of Arizona in Tucson urged me to see San 
Xavier, too. There was the saga of the 
Papagos, who had spent centuries fighting 
the desert for water. There was the story of 
Father Kino, who founded the mission. There 
was the intrinsic beauty of the building. 

Discovering that the year’s biggest fiesta, 
a three-day celebration in honor of the mis- 
sion’s patron saint, Francis Xavier, started 
on the third of December, I decided a visit 
to San Xavier would be most interesting 
then. I could see the Indians in part of their 
day to day life, and I could see the church 
when it was fulfilling its primary function: 
ministering to the people for whom it was 
constructed. 

The gently billowing hills south of Tucson 
were drab and brown in the pale sunlight. 
The dusty fields slept deserted. ‘The sun 
caught on denuded treetops and stained them 
mustard color. 


The car skidded around a sandy turn in 
the road, and the sepia tones of the landscape 
jumped to life. There on a flat spot, a little 
higher than the surrounding farms the gleam- 
ing, blindingly white walls of San Xavier 
del Bac rose from the dirt. Clean lines out- 
lined the mission against the setting sun. In 
the middle of the reddish facade tremendous 
wooden doors gaped open, revealing tiny, 
stocky figures crowding inside. 


YAQUI RELIGIOUS DANCERS 


Yaqui matachine dancers begin their religious dance on the church steps of 
the San Xavier Mission. These Indians are descendants of one of the wildest 
tribes in Northern Mexico from which they emigrated to Arizona. 


It was an hour before the time for the 
service, which promised to be unusual. It 
was the eve of St. Francis’ day and it was 
to be celebrated by a procession around the 
plaza, the Indians following a palanquin hold- 
ing a statue of the saint. 

The church was filled with Papagos, clus- 
tered in small groups, talking quietly. Most 
of the wooden benches were filled. 

The church is fashioned in the form of a 
cross: a long nave, small chapels in the side 
arms, and the beautiful altar at the far end. 
The church had been decorated for the fiesta 
by the Papagos. Green and red paper chains 
criss-crossed the high ceiling. The statues 
on the walls had paper flowers pinned to them. 
The paintings and carvings were néarly ob- 
scured by this added embellishment—yet it 
was not unpleasing. Somehow what the 
Papagos found beautiful seemed to fit into 
their church. 

A long queue of people stood in the aisle. 
One by one they approached a statue of St. 
Francis Xavier in a flower-bedecked palan- 
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quin near the altar rail. Each Indian knelt 
and kissed the hem of his robe. One old 
man reached out and touched the wooden arm 
of the saint and then his own bandaged arm, 
hopeful that the contact would heal him. 
Promptly at eight o’clock the priests and 
altar boys entered the sanctuary. The brown 
Indian faces of the altar boys looked nearly 
black over their red cassocks and white cot- 
tas. The priest prayed briefly and then gave 


a signal for the procession to start. 

The Indian crucifer and two small Papago 
boys carrying red and white lanterns strode 
down the aisle as four men picked up the 
palanquin holding the statue. The congrega- 
tion followed them out the door, each per- 
son stopping only long enough to receive a 
lighted candle as he stepped over the thresh- 
old. 

The candle-lit procession wound around 
in a large circle in front of the church. Ahead 
of the saint, Yaqui Indians danced. Their 
jerky movements were accompanied by a 
violin and guitar band that marched beside 
them. ‘They moved rapidly. The jangling 
church bells clanged constantly. Homemade 
firecrackers popped, punctuating the steps of 
the Yaquis. The tempo was fast, exciting, 
pagan. 

Suddenly it stopped. 

The people silently re-entered the church. 
The bells and the band were hushed. The 
Papagos slid back into the pews, the priest 
said a benediction and the service was over. 


The next morning we arrived after 
high mass and were outside when, in 
middle of the service the Yaqui matac] 
dancers started their religious dance on 
church steps. I was fortunate in stanc 


next to a peasant woman who had done « 
siderable research in the ways of the Yaq 
She explained that these Indians were 
litical refugees, descendants from one of 
wildest tribes in northern Mexico. 1T 


AFTER THE CEREMONIAL 


After the high mass the priests and the Indians march to the cc 
munity house where a barbeque is being prepared. Here they 1 
spend the rest of the day eating, dancing, talking and singing 


Before the service on the nigh 
aisle to pay homage to 


‘tiny village about fifteen miles north 
(Xavier, and their religious rites are 
ixed with pagan traditions. 

welve young men, called matachines, 
ée traditional dress of a Yaqui dancer: 
pusers, plain shirts, fancy feathered 
ss. Each carried a gourd in his right 
da trident stick, the prongs of which 
vered with gaily dyed chicken feath- 
lis left. 


) 


statue of St. Mary before which this 
© woman is kneeling is clothed in a 
. robe of blue satin. 
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sta Papagos stand in line in the 
which stands at the right. 


THE MAIN ALTAR AT SAN XAVIER 


Ordinarily the statue of the Saint for whom San Xavier del Bac is named is kept in the niche 
over the altar. However, during the annual festival it is removed and carried in religious 
procession through the grounds of the church. 


Crossing themselves, they started their odd 
and pious dance. The steps were simple: a 
few steps forward, then back, then around in 
a circle. Hand motions were sterotyped: 
touch the chin with the left hand and raise 
the gourd. 

In the middle of the square formed by the 
dancers was a young white-faced lad. “He 
is a malinche”’, my neighbor told me. “He 
has recently been very ill, and to save his life 
his mother dedicated him to the life of a re- 
ligious dancer. For the rest of his days he 
must dance whenever he is asked—or fall 
sick again.” 

As the Bishop and priests left the church 
at the end of the mass, the Yaqui dancers met 
them at the door and danced ahead of them 
to the living quarters of the mission. The 
fine, lordly robes of the ecclesiastics and the 
dyed feathers of the Yaquis contrasted 


strangely, but the faces of the two groups 
were identical in solemnity and fervor. 

The Papagos left the church and walked 
over to the Community House a few steps 
away from San Xavier. There a barbeque 
sizzled. All day the Indians were to eat and 
dance, talk and sing. The wind blew gently, 
flapping the flag on the Community House, 
picking up fine sand and tossing it. The res- 
ervation was bleak, denying its fertile green 
summers. Only at the church was there life 
and brightness. 

Leaving the Papagos to their bright hesta 
day, I returned to the church for a closer 
look. Sitting in the massive old church, feel- 
ing its dignity, I thought about what I had 
learned of San Xavier’s story. 

The story of San Xavier is one of com- 
passionate priests whose toiling hands and 
determined hearts gave a nomadic Indian 
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tribe a newer and better life. It is the story 
of the brave battle of the Indians and monks 
against the fierce, unsubmitting desert. It is 
the story of mud—the mud of the desert— 
from which came the Papago people and the 
monument to their faith. 

When the winter winds blow, Papago 
braves squat around their fires, sing their 
tribal chants and tell the tale of E-E-Toy and 
the creation of the Children of Mud. 

The notes die away into the hills. An old 
man steps from his place in the circle and 
continues his story: 

“The puddle grew and grew—so large that 
it covered the earth. And the waves dashed 
higher. Four times the rising sun shone 
on nothing but water and the basket. Then 
the waves grew smaller, and the tallest peak 
rose from them. The basket rocked closer 
to it, bumped gently and settled into the mud. 

“Out of the basket stepped E-E-Toy, the 
Coyote and the Beetle. ‘Go,’ said E-E-Toy. 
‘Little beetle, travel to the rising sun. Coyote, 
follow the sun that sets. And where you 
meet, there will be the center of the earth.’ 

“They met here in the shadows of the 
Baboquivari peaks, my brothers. And here 


SAN XAVIER DEL BAC 


The mission of San Xavier del Bac was found- 

ed with the dual purpose of Christianizing the 

Indians of the region and to be the head- 

quarters for a great agricultural project de- 
veloped for their benefit. 


E-E-Toy formed the desert mud into figures 
—figures of men—figures that came to life 
in his hands. 

“Thus began the Papago people.” 

Untold centuries later, on an April morn- 
ing in 1700, a monk hitched up: his black 
robes, knelt and dampened the mud of the 


Mexico—-northward. Patiently he helped 
Indians put down roots in the desert la 
and in the Land Beyond. | 
April, 1700. 
Danvers, near Salem, was hanging witel 
Captain Kidd was searching the Atlantic 
pirates. 


THE BISHOP LEAVES THE CHURCH 


The ecclesiastical robes of the bishop contrast sharply with the costumes of the Indians and of 
the Yaqui dancers who are seen at the left, Each of the dancers carries a gourd and a stick 
covered with gaily dyed feathers. 


Papegueria. He patted it into shape and 
fashioned it into blocks. Painstakingly he 
piled the blocks, one atop the other until a 
church was built. 

The church was the first San Xavier. It 
was made of the mud of the desert that the 
legendary E-E-Toy had modeled into the 
Papago Indians. It was mud that was to be 
splattered with the blood of martyrs. 

A drought-ridden tribe of Indians, a 
greedy king and the scorched earth of a 
desert remote from all civilization—these 
were the legacy of the beautiful White Dove 
of the Desert. 

With the whole Western world for his 
colony, the Spanish king lacked enough set- 
tlers and soldiers to hold the land from the 
envious grasp of other colonies. As England, 
France and Russia edged into his lands, he 
hit upon a policy of Christianizing, then col- 
onizing, with the native Indians. Subdued 
with the bell and Book rather than the sword, 
the natives would be content to live in vil- 
lages, work for the crown and hold the lands 
for the King. 

One of the priests sent to New Spain for 
this purpose was a gentle Jesuit monk: 
Eusebio Francisco Kino. Here on the fron- 
tier he became a great missionary. He mapped 
and explored; he taught and fought; he 
brought plows, cattle and irrigation to the 
forbidding desert. Tirelessly he worked to 
stretch the frontier of ‘Christendom—and 
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In northwestern Mexico, Kino’s pleas I 
gone through the countless offices of 
King, and permission to build the northe 
most church in the land had been granted 

Supervised and guided by the good pac 
the Papagos helped to build the church. W 
crude tools they coaxed the water from 
trickle of a river. They scraped out fot 
dations. They planted crops to feed the 1 
lage that was growing up near the missi 
They drove livestock up from Kino’s he; 
quarters at Dolores. They sweat in the bri 
ing sun until their muscles ached and _ th 
backs were weary. 

Finally, Kino proudly wrote to his super 
that a “very large and capacious church 2 
house of San Xavier del Bac” had been co 
pleted and christened with the name of Kin 
own patron saint. 

1767. It was the year midway betwe 
the Stamp Act and the birth of Napoleon 

One day an official from Mexico City g 
loped up to the mission. Imperiously 
summoned the Indians to the plaza. Weepi: 
unbelieving, they heard the news: Fatl 
Espinoza was under arrest. The Jes 
monks had fallen out of favor with the Ki: 
and he had ordered their expulsion from - 
new world. 

The priest spoke to the Papagos and pro 
ised them that other friars would come 
men in the brown robes of the Francisca 

(Continued on page 32) 


Harry W. 


» IN EASTERN CANADA, | the ar- 
$ is pushing its pink blossoms above last 
’s leaves and mingling its perfume with 
tesh breezes from the Atlantic; when 

» seed pods of the hepatica are closing and 
= coming into blossom in old On- 
10; when the apple trees, a billowy sea of 
om in the Okanagan Valley, are one of 
» glories of the West, still further west 
d north of us, near the Arctic Circle, the 
iversal drama of reproduction is being 
acted in a most.intense and unusual man- 
r. There, in the Bering ‘Sea, which is di- 
led from the North Pacific Ocean by the 
eutian Islands, lie the low, rocky, fog- 
rouded Pribilofs, islands discovered by a 
issian of that name during the reign of 
therine the Great, and bought from Rus- 
in 1867 by the United States. 
Some time in May, with a great roaring 
d puffing, the vanguard of the Alaska fur 
Ul herd, the big bulls, arrive on the Pribi- 
s, thousands of them, hauling themselves 
out of the surf. 
These huge animals, from five to eight feet 
ig, immediately start fighting for the best 
ations in which to establish their “harems.” 
le strongest bulls keep nearest the shore, 
: weakest are pushed back until they form 
rt of outer fringe. These are called the 
3 bulls,” but they are still hopeful for a 
The law of the herd prevails and the 
seding bull must be ready, day and night, 
take on any gay Caballeros ; Eonsequently, 
gets no sleep or food during the breeding 
son, at the end of which time he is a com- 
tely exhausted creature. 
Paps because of the unusual habits of 
: fur seal, the nomenclature prevailing in 
Biettion with them is also most unusual. 
e pretty, graceful, brown-eyed female is 
led a “cow”; the httge ferocious male, five 
1es as large ae his mate, is called a “bull”; 
: sleek little babies born in the “harems” 
“pups”; the breeding grounds are known 
rookeries where the pups snuggle together 
Gi d between the rocks. 
ome days after the arrival of the bulls the 
s begin to swim in. They are met on the 
sre by the bulls and escorted to the harems. 
ere is not much wooing at this juncture. 


, is not entirely known. 


The 


May from the Fouke Fur Co. 


THE DOMINEERING 
BULL 


The full grown bull seal 
measures from six to 
seven feet long and 
weighs four hundred 
pounds or more. He is a 
ferocious fighter who 
dominates the members 
of his harem with the ar- 
rogance of an Oriental 
potentate. The female 
seal weighs only about 
eighty pounds, 


The bull herds as many cows as he can, up 
to as many as fifty or more; the cows are 
eager by this time for a place to lay their 
young, which they proceed to do some one to 
three days after their arrival. The bulls 
meanwhile galumph around roaring defiance 
at all and sundry. The -roaring and bark- 
ing of the great herd carries for miles. In 
this terrific emotional uproar the multiple 
marriage ceremonies take place soon after the 
pup is born, before the mother goes back to 
the sea for food the bull proves his posses- 
sion. 

This almost continuous breeding by the fur 
seal is made possible by the fact that the fe- 
male is provided with two incubating units or 
nurseries to be used alternately. The period 
of gestation is almost a full year, so that the 
creature’s accurate timing for arrival on the 
rookeries is a matter to marvel at. For this 
particular herd will breed at no other place 
on earth, neither are they known to touch 
land elsewhere. They live entirely at sea, 
swimming no man knows whither, until 
around January they are seen gathering into 
groups off Southern California prepdratory 
to their long swim back to the Arctic Circle. 

Where they spend the time between visits 
Personally, I think 
they all slide off to another planet in a rain- 


an 


_. THAT RULES A HAREM 


by Lilian Found 


storm. 
my conception as Doré drew the bad angels 


If I were an artist I would picture 


falling out of Heaven. He pictured the bad 
angels sliding pell-mell on streams of light, 
as'I think the seals might slide on streams of 
rain, returning to earth the same way. 

But to get back to the baby seals among 
the wet rocks. When the mother returns 
to the rookeries after a good feed of squid 
(they will sometimes go 150 miles for their 
favorite food) they are ready to suckle their 
pups, and will nose over the thousands of 
little ones to find their own. If a mother 
should get killed, for seals have mortal en- 
emies, no other mother will suckle her for- 
lorn little pup. 

(Now mind you, this is how the herds-men 
and scientists tell it, but I think likely the 
fact of the matter is, the first one back gets 
the best looking pup.) 

Then the youngsters have to be taught to 
swim. They are at first afraid of the water, 
and many a “slap back in” do the little seals 
get as they are tossed and rolled by the surf 
and come up blowing the salt water out of 
their nostrils. Mother keeps them at it until 
they learn to swim and use their flippers; 
being equipped with a good paddle at each 
corner, so to speak, they can turn on a dime. 
They just naturally learn to play, pushing 
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Harry W. May from the Fouke 


THE FUR-SEAL RESERVATION ON THE PRIBILOF ISLANDS 


The killing of fur seals on the Pribilof Islands is rigidly controlled by the United States Bureau of Fisheries. This was made necessary by the un- 
controlled taking of skins which by 1911 nearly exterminated the great herds of millions of seals that came to the Pribilof’s annually. Only surplus males 
are selected for killing and an annual census is made of the herd. 


® 
each other off the rocks, and having regular 
splashing patries. At first, the mothers bring 
them little fish, later they learn to catch fish 
for themselves. This must all be accomplished 
before they start on their swim to warmer 


waters far south of the Pribilof Islands. 

Some time after the pups are born, and the 
mothers are teaching them how to behave, 
along come the pretty little “debutantes,” or 
the two year olds. 


THE HAREM 


The seal family consists of a bull, any number of pups and a harem of cows which sometimes 
numbers as many as fifty. The bulls will permit no bachelor seals to approach their rookeries. 
Harry W. May from the Fouke Fur Co. 


When these appealing young things arr 
great is the preening of the “idle bul 
combing the seaweed out of their whisk 
and scuffing the barnacles and sand out 
their curly fur wigs. But the bachelors, 
five year olds, the still unmated males, 1 
become aware of a startling interest, and t 
bobble around blinking their eyes; clear 
their tusks and curling their eyebrows, to 
nothing of the flexing of flippers that g 
on; the rearing up to roar. Why, your yor 
cockerel is as nothing to them. 

All the unattached males rush into the s 
to meet the debs and maybe a family man 
two takes time off to look over the new c 
of youngsters as well. 

The debs are coy and choosey for awh 
they even kiss cold noses experimentally, : 
the bachelor is ecstatic when a young fen 
of the species exercises her freedom of che 
and agrees to slither over the rocks with h 
But once she has taken a mate and entere 
harem, should she change her mind, th 
she'd like the other fellow better or start 
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ck to the water, she doesn’t get far, but is 
abbed by the scruff of the neck and tossed 
ck home, where, rather bewildered at her 
ange of status she stays. » 


Such are the manners of the fur seal, and- 


ch is the touch of modern sophistication 
ven by these names which are used by the 
en who each season take the allotted num- 
tof skins. Perhaps they indulge in a little 
vy and nostalgia, and who can blame them? 
is lonely and unpleasant on these cold, 
gev, wind-swept and treeless islands. 

Pelagic sealing was prohib- 
d by treaty in 1911. Before 
at date, the valiant little moth- 
s, heavy with young, and rest- 
g on the waves during their 
ng swim to the breeding 
ounds, were easy killing for 
e men of the old sealing fleets. 
nis manner of sealing was ter- 
Hy short-sighted, for not 
ly were the females being 
wightered, but also their un- 
rn young, and always last 
asons’ pup swimming along- 
le, if not killed for its very 
ve skin, would die of neglect 
‘no other mother would adopt 


Nowadays, the females are 
ver intentionally killed, but 
e all preserved for breeding, 
are approximately thirty 
ousand three to five year old 
ales. The other young males 
e driven inland to’ the killing 
‘ounds, where, we are told, 
ey are humanely killed, by 
ing bopped on the head with 
Selub I believe.’ They are 
ost unsuspecting and harm- 
ss creatures, only the big bulls 
breeding time are vicious. 
Their insulation is most com- 
ete. They have three hun- 
ed thousand tiny fur fibers to 
e square inch, quite curly in 
s natural state, and, my lady, 
takes from six to eight skins 
» make a coat, according to 
shion. 

‘The fur seal has many ene- 
ies to contend with; the big 
ler whale will swallow pups 
/a man does oysters; twenty or more to a 
eal. Also the octopus, shark, and other 
rge fish and mammals of the ocean prey 
1 the fur seal, which in turn feeds on squid, 
ring and other small fish but not largely 
1 salmon or halibut, as has been stated. The 
als travel northward at the same season as 
e salmon and halibut so it is inevitable that 
e salmon and halibut fisherman should fear 
1 his catch. 

During October the whole seal herd just 
ides off into the ocean for its trip south. I 
metimes think that when we, the human 
mily, came to the parting of the ways and 
cided to stand upright, and walk on land 
id be “civilized,” if we could have looked 


Z 


Na 


twenty-seven square miles in area respectively. 


ahead a bit and understood just what we 
were going to “stand for,” we might have de- 
cided to stay with the seals. It is the love 
of possessions that has been our undoing. No 
closing-up-house for the lady seal, she just 
gives this year’s pup a shove in the right di- 


_rection, flips a flipper at the father of her 


latest, and off she goes with the other gals, 
gossiping and gigling her way down south. 
Just imagine the stories going the rounds! 

“You know Callo was most insistent, and 
really has a wonderful roar!” 


one owned by the Russians and one by the 
Japanese: 

Apparently. they do not intermingle, and 
they are very particular as to their nation- 
ality and geographic position. 

So the seals are gone, and the men in 
charge of operations, with their seasons take 
of seal-skins salted down, tucked into barrels 
and safety stowed away below decks, set sail 
for home and beauty. The many different 
wild flowers have had their blossoming. The 
various flocks of birds have turned south, 


Harry W. May from the Fouke Fur 


KINGS OF THE PRIBILOFS 


six miles away. 


“T don’t blame you a bit, my dear, but I 
found Alascan’s whiskers most attractive, 
quite irresistible!” 

“But didn’t you notice that Rhinus has un- 
undoubtedly the finest wig in the whole 
herd?” 

Ete. Etc; Ete: 

The ladies leave first with their youngsters, 
and later the newly-weds. The exhausted 
harem bulls will often sleep three or four 
weeks before leaving, then without so much 
as a last roar they, too, slip into the surf and 
are away after the herd. 

There are three main herds in the North 
Pacific, two not as large as that owned by 
the U. S. A. These breed on smaller islands, 


The seal reservation on the Pribilofs consists of the two islands of St. Paul and St. George, only thirty-five and 
The pioneer males arrive on the Pribilofs in May. In June males 


arrive by the thousands and fight for the best position making hoarse roars and sibilant whistles that are audible 


and the islands are again left uninhabited; 
the shores still shrouded in fog and _ salt 
spray. Where the vibrating roar of the seals 
could be heard for miles, now is only the 
wind and the waves breaking over the rocks, 
with no baby seals playing tag in the shal- 
low water. ‘An utter solitude pervades these 
apparently inhospitable islands, until the fol- 
lowing May, when bird and beast will again 
appear in their myriads to fulfill their pe- 
culiar destiny in the marvellous circle of 
creation. 

Thanks to the vigilance and efficiency of 
the Bureau of Fishries, these great herds of 
seals are no longer in danger of extinction. 
Their numbers are increasing annually. 
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[HREE YOUNG MEN chanced to seat them- 
elves with me in a crowded London restau- 
pat and were presently engaged in an 
mimated conversation in a foreign language 
vhich I took to be possibly Finnish, since I 
ould not identify a single word nor gain 
ny real clue. Presently one of them turned 
0 me with an agreeable smile and said in 
ultivated English, “I suppose you are won- 
lering what this strange gibberish is that 
vere speaking.” 

I confessed my curiosity, trying at the 
ame time to murmur a polite rejection of 
he word gibberish. 

“It’s Welsh,” he said. “We’re all from the 
ame village in North Wales.” 

“Has the village a name—that I could un- 
lerstand ?” 

“Tt has a name,” he said, laughing out- 
ight, and then he uttered it, in five syllables. 

“Can that be spelled?” I queried. 

“Tt can, sir,” and he wrote it for me in my 
1otebook. It was: Rosllanerchgogoch. 

I was emboldened by the lad’s open friend- 
iness and asked, “Which one of you is Mr. 
fones and which is Mr. Williams?” I had 
raveled in Wales enough to feel tolerably 
ertain that any Welsh group of three would 
nclude at least one person of each of those 
urnames. The youth who acted as spokes- 
nan laughed with a heartiness that was 
Jraiseworthy, considering that the query 
nust must have been very old hat to him. 
‘Tm Williams,’ he admitted, “Gareth Wil- 
jams; and this is Jones. The other chap is 
idwards, but we’re big about it and treat 
tim just like one of us.” 

We talked for the better part of an hour, 
ven though our waiter took a decidedly dim 
jew of our presence, since London restau- 
ants “pack ’em in” in relays in this era 
vhen every household purchase is rationed, 
md everyone who can possibly do so eats 
uit. The net result of our conversation 
vas that the youngsters invited me to visit 
<hosllanerchgogoch. 

“But Rhos will do,’ Williams said com- 
ortingly, “or Rhos-Wrexham. The place is 
ery near Wrexham,” and he gavé me his 
elephone number and stated that they would 
e home within a week. They were having 
olidays in London and I had long planned 

holiday in Wales. We all shook hands at 
he door and I suppose the young men 
hought that my promise, or threat, to look 
hem up soon meant no more than such 
ourist phrases generally mean. But I knew 
ifferently. 

Two weeks later I called up Gareth Wil- 
jams from Wrexham and then made my 
yay by bus to Rhos-etc. There I had one of 
he most memorable evenings of a much- 
raveled life. Gareth Williams met me at the 
us terminus and when I expressed, almost 
‘eee the hope that I might hear some 

Nelsh choral singing he said, “Of course. 
t would be a strange evening when my vil- 
ige couldn’t offer something in that line— 
nd by the way although this may look to 
ou like a town or a small city it is actually 
he largest village in the world, with fifteen 


thousand ir: habitants but no urban organiza- 
tion or powers.” 

He explained that three large choirs cen- 
tered much of the social life of Rhos and 
that they were always rehearsing for some- 
thing, if not for the next national Eisteddfod. 
We wandered about among the community’s 
thirty chapels and presently found a lusty 
mixed choir at the Bethlehem Chapel re- 
hearsing Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. This choir 
was the newest of the three large ones in 
Rhos and its people had never seen that 
Mozart mass before but it sounded to me 
magnificent, because it was magnificent. The 
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THE LORD MAYOR 


Wearing his civic robes of office, the Lord 
Mayor of Cardiff stands at his desk in the 
Council Chamber. England is proud of the 
energy, enterprise and public spiritedness of 
her local councils which are active in such 
post war activities as housing, health service, 
education, roads and general cultural work. 


choruses of Wales are no myth invented by 
Hollywood to enhance films of Welsh setting. 
They are a vital and stirring element of social 
life, which leads me to a modest little dis- 
sertation on the subject of what makes Wales 
Sieks 

Two things differentiate this principality 
and make it absolutely unique in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. First, its folk 
are unshakably devoted to their own lan- 
guage as a symbol of their ancient culture 
and their status as the first and real Britons, 


the Angles and Saxons and Normans having 


all been later “invaders,” and they cling to 
their pre-Roman language and use it daily as 
a matter of course, with no nationalist propa- 
ganda bureau to goad them to it. This is true 
despite the fact that no water or mountain 
barrier separates Wales from England. Sec- 
ond, and this makes Wales unique not only 
in the British family but in the world of to- 
day, the Welsh people are zealots for general 
culture, and by no means as a fad or because 
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someone has told them that culture is a fine 
thing to nourish. 

Culture is centered and dramatized for the 
Welsh race by the National Eisteddfod, a 
huge annual “culture fair’ at which prizes 
are given for the best poetry, the best choral 
singing, the best harping, fiddling and so on, 
but the Eisteddfod is an outcropping of a 
racial urge rather than the mother or incu- 
bator of it. As a national institution, in its 
present, modern form, it is only a couple of 
centuries old, which is nothing as Wales 
reckons time. It is not, however, the Na- 
tional Eisteddfod or its local component 
parts that I would now stress but rather 
town and village culture-seeking as a natural 
phenomenon on its native heath—which is 
everywhere in Wales. 

Tens of thousands of Welsh men and 
women and boys and girls attend evening 
classes in literature, history, folklore, science, 
sociology, philosophy, languages, including 
Latin and Greek? Why? Because they want 
to. It is at these classes that they meet their 
friends and have fun. Lectures play less part 
in the instruction than dead-earnest study, 
assignments, examinations, And that is fun! 
It is the chief social life—along with chorus 
rehearsals—in scores of communities which 
have no movies and do not miss them. 

I am reporting a fact of life, though I 
scarcely expect to be believed by any except 


THE CITY HALL AT CARDIFF 


The clock tower of the City Hall dominates 
the Civic Center at Cardiff, the large modern 
capital of Wales. Situated two miles from the 
mouth of the Taff River Cardiff is one of 
England’s most important seaports, 


THE CIVIC GENTER IN SWANSEA 


One of England’s greatest problems is the replanning and improvement of her great indus- 

trial centers which still bear the disfigurements of the nineteenth century, Swansea, Wales’ 

great metallurgical center surrounded by huge smelters, has made an impressive improvement 
in the city’s appearance by its fine new Civic Center. 


those who have “experienced” a Welsh vil- 
lage, which is quite different from seeing 
one, say from a tearoom window or from the 
bridge across the local river. Wales as an 


entity in this changing and violent world is 
not credible anyway. It is perhaps an an- 
achronism, as though the cathedral-building 
passion of the twelfth century were to return 


THE BUSINESS SECTION OF CARDIFF 
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to earth, but it is not quite that -either 
doubt if any other race at any period of | 
tory—unless possibly the Athenians at. 
most flourishing period of Areopagus lif 
ever sought learning, on a major scale, 
the fun of it. 

“T want you to meet Mr. Evan Jon 
said Gareth Williams. “He’s a_ founc 
father of this Bethlehem choir,’ and I 
Evan Jones. We left the church and toc 
walk through Rhos at dusk. Presently | 
liams sighted two friends. “This is 
Jones,” and he introduced me. “Mr. Jc 
is one of the best actors in Wales,” he ad 
“And this young lady is his fiancée, J 
Jones.” 

“Could you estimate approximately v 
percentage of the fifteen thousand peopl 
Rhos bear the name Jones?” I asked of 
actor. He smiled but replied very seriou: 
“T should think about thirty-five percent. 

“And what percentage is named William 

“Almost as many,” he replied, “Perh 
twenty-five or thirty percent. Roberts d 
well too—maybe fifteen percent, and the - 
are scattered.” 

I had a Welsh supper in Gareth Willia 
home and learned a lot about life in 
“largest village” and at ten o’clock he t 
me to the last bus—for everything, incluc 


Scarcely more than a century ago the busy capital of Wales was an obscure village of 1,870 inhabitants. The development of the Welsh coal fields 
after 1850 made Cardiff the greatest coal exporting port in the world and today its population is over two hundred thousand. Cardiff, as this view 
of the business thoroughfares indicates, is essentially a brisk, commercial and industrial metropolis. Save for the castle built in the fourteenth century 


there is little in the city to recall the past. 
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CAERNARVON CASTLE 


Caernarvon Castle by the waters of Menai Strait is one of the most imposing and best 
preserved medieval fortresses in Europe. It was begun by Edward 1 about 1284 and it is 
built entirely of hewn stone with walls eight to fourteen feet thick. 


ransportation, closes early in Wales and for 
hat matter in England too, since the war. 
Phey insisted on paying. 

All Wales is divided into three parts. Two 
f them, North Wales with the resort lit- 
oral, with magnificent Mount Snowdon and 
Il Snowdonia, with the ancient Isle of 
\nglesey, and Central Wales, well watered 
y the Wye, the Usk and the upper Severn, 
ave been invaded and captured by tourists, 
Ithough it should be pointed out that there 
re numerous “enclaves” which have never 
urrendered. The third and by far the most 
opulous portion is the bituminous mining 
egion in the south, centered by Cardiff, the 
ational capital, which allows no quotation 
narks around that world national. 

Wales, in its northern and central areas, 
las a score of beach resorts and valley tour- 
st towns of remarkable beauty and charm. 
The beach resorts, including the glittering 
een of them, Llandudno, may be ignored 
y the seeker of Wales, handsome as they 
He, for they are not distinctively Welsh; 


ut the valley resorts — including such — 


amous double-starred items as “Betsy Coed 
Bettws-y-Coed), Beddgelert, Llangollen and 
ven the super-spa Ilandrindod Wells—will 
ot be bypassed by the most determined 
sonoclast of travel, for they are still essen- 
ally the possessions and the pride of Jones 
nd Williams. Even on the main streets 
though not in the hotels and tearooms) dur- 
1g the heart of tourist summer one over- 
ears more Welsh than English. 

I have given myself over at various times 
) the delights of these valley towns, each 
ne of which enjoys the chatter“of one or 
vO rushing mountain streams as obbligato 
) its melody of life, but on a recent tour, 
ot in the high season, I sought the enclaves, 
there the ancient folk of Cymru, which is 
ambria or Wales, are in their most un- 
liled state. 

“One such enclave is the slate town of 
thesda in-a valley above Bangor. The best 


slate in the world—and it is best in fact as 
well as local slogans—comes from this and 
other valleys of the region but Bethesda has 
no tourist hotels and the guidebooks call it 
an “unattractive town devoted wholly to 
quarrying.” Schoolroom slates and slate pen- 
cils, which used to support a major industry, 
have sunk to nearly nothing and the person 
who even remembers these items, as I do, 
tends to date himself rather clearly, but con- 
struction slates and especially roofing slates 
are still made in vast quantities and they are 
more enduring than granite. Slates fashioned 
in Roman Wales are still as sound as those 
made yesterday or today. 

In further search of enclaves I crossed 
Menai Straits to the island of Anglesey 
which was the stronghold of the Druids, con- 
quered with great effort by Agricola in 76 
A.D. and called by the Romans “Mona.” 
Anglesey is the “mother of Wales” and in a 
later era it was the home and habitat of that 
rough charmer, Owen Tudor, whose amazing 
romance with ‘Catherine of France, widow of 
England’s Henry V, founded the Tudor 
dynasty. It remains to this day Wales-in- 
concentrated-form. The village to which I 
was going first is called Llanfair. 

Llanfair means Saint Mary and Llanfair 
P.G. means, as my pen pauses for a long 
breath of ink: Llanfairpwllgwynkyllgogercy- 
chwyrndrobwllllandysiliogogogoch. That in 
turn means: Church of St. Mary in a Hol- 
low of White Hazel Near to a Rapid Whirl- 
pool and to St. Tysilio’s Church Beside a 
Red Cave. 

This village with the world’s longest name 
is known, for its name only, to all who visit 
Wales. No one ever actually stops off there 
so I did so, finding a very heavy roster of 
Joneses and Williamses but not much else. 
The fifty-eight letters of Llanfair P.G. (as 
it is briefly called in general parlance and in 
railway guides) are wrought in large letters 
of wood and placed, in duplicate, on the two 
platforms of the village railway station, 
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stretching along for something like fifty 
yards as one travels west or east. 

Holyhead, on the far tip of Anglesey, port 
for the big ferries which cross the Irish Sea 
to Dublin, is as rarely visited, except by 
those swift passage, as in Llanfairpwllewyn- 
gyllgogerychwyrndrobwilllandysiliogogogoch. 
It is almost never visited on Sunday, as it 
was, however—a bit foolishly—by me. I had 
encountered Scottish sabbaths but this Welsh 
sabbath broke all records, in my experience, 
in the effectual sealing of life. Even the 

(Continued on page 34) 


The Cardiff Technical College gives evening 
evening courses to young people and adults 
who work in the day time. 


A member of a Welsh choir dressed in the 
traditional costume displays aluminum ware 
at the Welsh Industries Fair. 
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Ewing Galloway 


The traffic policeman in Bue- 
nos Aires stands on a_ plat- 
form placed in the middle of 
the street and covered by a 
wooden awning. 


Fa aye VCS 


AND THE HORN OF PLENTY 


by James Holme 


CAN YOU PICTURE a two-inch steak, with 
a pungent charcoal crust and dripping crim- 
son core, creamy beer with a fine lace collar, 
store windows boldly displaying specials on 
white broadcloth shirts or black-label scotch? 
No! Well you need a trip to Buenos Aires, 
the best-fed best-dressed city left on this ail- 
ing globe. Better buy a round trip ticket, 
however, for some of the notes are a trifle 
sour as President Peron doubles in brass on 
the horn of plenty. 

Despite her good fortune, Argentina is no 


international Lady Bountiful, perhaps net 
even a lady! During the War under an um- 
brella of neutrality she sold you and the rest 
of the world the foodstuffs and raw materials 
you needed—at a price. Some say she co- 
operated with the Nazis—at a price. And 
now during the post-war hangover she ped- 
dles her wares to the highest bidder—and 
there are plenty of bidders. For nearly fif- 
teen miles along the River Plate at Buenos 
Aires, freighters .nudge each other at the 
stone quays, gorging on the grain, meat, hides 


THE HARBOR AT BUENOS AIRES 


Argentina’s capital and the largest city in the Southern Hemisphere, Buenos Aires, is situated 

on the estuary of the River Plate about 125 miles from the Atlantic Ocean. Quays stretch 

for nearly fifteen miles along the river’s banks and freighters from all parts of the world 
wait to fill their holds with Argentine products, 


Ewing Galloway 


Ewing Gallowa 


The business section of Buenos Aires is laid 

out on a rectangular plan, but at this irregu- 

lar junction of streets two statues have been 

erected on a small “island” in odd contrast 
to the formidable office buildings. 


and assorted stuffs as they tumble out of th 
Argentine cornucopia. U. S. Victory Ship: 
freighters from the United Kingdom, Can 
ada, Scandinavia, France, Netherlands an 


At night the streets in Buenos Aires blaze 

with electric signs. Corrientes Street is the 

neon backbone of a city whose citizens are 
devoted to night life. 


ven Russia—all of them eager to fill their 
Ids and hurry home. 

The Clearlake Victory a month and a half 
it of Seattle, after waiting her turn for a 
reek in the North Basin has finally docked. 
was a long week for two of her deckhands 
hom we will call Sam and Joe (simply be- 
ause I forget their real names). They had 
ever seen Buenos Aires before and were 
npatient from studying the strange skyline, 
§| view which to them spelled opportunity, 
Hpportunity for new liquor, new women, a 
ew gatidy souvenirs and if they had any 
lesos left, a new pair of Argentine shoes. 

| So Sam and Joe scrub hastily under the 
lhower and hurriedly break out their city 
‘lothes and a half month’s pay. Their walk 
ver the cobbled “hards’” between the dock 
ind the city seems endless, but there isn’t a 
fellow Cab in sight. Someone should have 
lold them that the B. A. taxis look just like 
|rivate cars except for their red. number 
Mates. Finally they reach Alem, a_thor- 
lughfare paralleling the river and serving as 


|| Dozens of neon signs are coming to life in 
jhe early dusk, signs like: “Moulin Rouge,” 
"The Garden of Eve” or “Hollywood Dansa.” 
‘That’s for me,” agreed Joe and the couple 
move over under the nearest sign, where a 
)arrel-bellied doorman with a tarnished uni- 
orm and a_ Brooklyn. accent greets them 
vith, i. 

“Right inside, Mac, you'll like it.” 
) Sam looks at Joe and wonders, “How'd he 
mow we're Americans?” 

And Joe says, “Sure beats the hell outa 
; ne.” 
| Three hours later a bored chief mate on 


llusioned sailors ““—and so we asked the two 
‘rls, ‘if you don’t want beer, what'll ya 
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Three Lions 


AVENIDA DE MAYO 


Though it is a little less than a mile long Buenos Aires’ tree-lined Avenida de Mayo is one 

of the most impressive thoroughfares in South America. At the head of the street is the 

Palace of Congress, a huge and pompous example of Greco-Roman architecture, dominating 
one of the city’s principal squares, 


have?’ and they says, ‘for us a cup of love.’ 
I tasted the second round we bought them 
and I says to Joe, ‘How much are we paying 
for this pink belly-wash them gals is drink- 
in’?’ Joe started to take Spanish once in 
junior high so he calls the waiter and asks 
him. It figures $2.50 American a drink 
so we decided to scram. We wasn’t getting 
anywhere with them dames anyhow.” 
“Well, when we got the bill it was 160 
pesos—-forty bucks in real money. We 
squawked to the waiter and he says, ‘You 
bought drinks for the orchestra, remember °” 
We didn’t buy no drinks for the lousy or- 
chestra and started to tell him so, when two 
greasy lugs that outweighed us forty pounds 
came alongside, grabbed us out of our chairs 
and said ‘You buy drinks for the orchestra 
twice, no?’ So we paid, but Chief, how about 
getting the cops to get our dough back?” 
The mate finishes cleaning his teeth and 


patiently counsels, “Cops! Not a chance. You | 


just charge that dough up to education and 
skip those riverfront clip joints. If you 
want your money’s worth go where the na- 
tives go, on Corrientes.” 

When you know your way around like the 
mate you scorn Alem, cut across Plaza San 
Martin and head for Corrientes by way of 
Florida (pronounced Floreeda). Florida is 
in itself an adventure. By tradition from 
mid-afternoon until late evening Florida’s 
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dozen blocks are dedicated to the pedestrians. 
The street, from curb to curb becomes a liy- 
ing ribbon of people, out for a stroll or 
“footing’’ as they call it.. Pairs, groups, fam- 
ilies, healthy-looking well-dressed people, as 
far as you can see. Leisurely walking no- 
where and slowly walking back. The men 
frankly appraising a well-turned hip or a 
well-filled blouse and if the appraisal war- 
rants, turning to take a complete inventory as 
the curves pass by. The girls of course pre- 
tend that these attentions are unwelcome. 

Occasionally the solemn promenade is halt- 
ed. A group pauses in the street to discuss 
Peron’s latest piece of dictation. With the 
group as a core a crowd is soon formed. 
In minutes Florida has become a throng of 
demonstrators. some of whom know what 
the shouting is all about. The swarm is dis- 
persed even quicker than it gathered, for the 
president’s police force of forty thousand 
immediately diverts all vehicular traffic with- 
in reach down Florida. The demonstrators 
are scattered by bewildered brother autoists 
who are forced into a street they never in- 
tended to travel. As the crowd breaks up 
they remember an October day in 1945. The 
mob grew noisy in Plaza San Martin that 
day. There was the stacatto of military ma- 
chine guns. Later the fire department washed 
away the blood of the dissenters. Maybe this 
new system is better. 
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Nowadays disturbances are few and un- 
important. It is difficult to be discontented 
in a city so well-nourished and outhtted, 
against a background like Florida’s store 
windows—English tweeds, fine-gauge nylons, 
smart Swiss watches, jewelry studded with 
sapphires the size of dominoes and diamonds 
as big as dice, money-changers windows car- 
peted with pound notes, twenty dollar bills, 
thousand franc paper, heavy gold coins, bars 
of bullion and strips of twenty-four carat 
sheet. 

There’s a fly in the ointment unfortunately 
and more getting ready to land. They sus- 
pect their prosperity is purchased at the ex- 
pense of personal freedom, international self- 
respect and financed by a mortgage on their 
‘future. The people wonder how long this 
affluence, born of sharp international horse 
trading will last. They know that the 2% 
cent subway fare and cheap illuminating gas 
results from robbing Peter to pay Paul and 
they wonder when Peter is going to run out 
of money. 

Under the guise of planned economy their 


government is usurping the public utilities, 
transportation, insurance, fuel, finance and 
commodity markets. Perén doesn’t dare 
take over the public press. That would raise 
too many democratic eyebrows in the outside 
world. So, if a B.A. daily criticizes the 
regime it is soon heckled into line by re- 
peated fines for technical traffic violations, 
- infractions of forgotten building laws or 
merely for not having bright enough bulbs 
in its toilets. With the threat of communism 
as an excuse, unaccounted millions are being 
poured into armaments and an expanded mili- 


tary system. The thinking people are. be- 
ginning to be haunted by the ghost of an 
Austrian paper-hanger. 

Perhaps that’s why the Argentinian never 
seems to go to bed. As the lights go on, the 
crowds on Florida thicken particularly where 
it crosses Corrientes. Corrientes is the neon 
backbone of a city which does not distinguish 
between A.M. and P.M., but merely num- 
bers the hours consecutively from one to 
twenty-four, a city where life quickens early 
in the afternoon and only slows down slightly 
about five the next morning. For blocks 
along Corrientes and its cross streets there 
are hundreds of bars, cafés, restaurants, con- 
fiterias and night clubs. Here Buenos Aires 
provides the full gamut of drinking and eat- 
ing facilities, from the Helvetica, a beery 
dim saloon where even American newspaper 
writers are accepted, to that sanctuary, the 
Jockey Club, where certain Argentine presi- 


dents are unwelcome. The Argentine cock- 
tail hour, from 5 to 9, involves few if any 
cocktails and is usually spent in a confiteria. 

A confiteria is in itself a figurative cock- 
tail, for it mixes the ingredients of an English 
tea room, an American ice cream parlor, a 
German beer garden, the Astor Bar and 
the reading room of a Carnegie library. Most 
of the natives relax at their tables idly sip- 
ping some mild drink, unmolested by a waiter 
until they signal for a refill, They are wel- 
come to linger for hours over the evening 
edition of La Razon and a glass of beer. This 
privilege is explained perhaps because tip- 
ping is illegal in B.A. and the waiter’s rev- 
enue isn’t too dependent on a rapid turnover. 
Whatever -the reason the confiteria is a most 


benevolent instiution in an otherwise mal 
terialistic city. ; 

Always the confiteria has its orchestra an| 
by it you can judge the place and its patrons 
The average place like the “Galleon” or th] 
“Richmond” has a straightforward nine. o| 
ten piece orchestra dedicated to an old estab} 
lished repertoire. In these places, the tire! 
Argentine business man may look across th 
table into the dark brown eyes of his comel | 
secretary and enjoy a Cinzano and sod] 
washed down with the “Blue Danube.” By) 
the time the orchestra reaches “Orpheus ‘ii 
the Underworld” the business man, quite re} 
vived, has found fascination in the eye} 
across the table. He walks over to the fre} 
phone on the bar and calls his family to tel 
them not to wait dinner. That the phone il 


free is further evidence of the confiteria’ 
hospitality. You wonder what protection th 
proprietor has against toll calls? The answe: 
is simple. In Argentina an out of town cal 
may be rushed through in’ three hours, bu 
more often it takes a day, especially since the 
government took over. 

To get back to the music, there’s the Adie 
with its pseudo-jazz band. Here amid toc 
many fluorescents, six musicians blast then 
way through violations of a favorite tune 
such as “Stardust.” The Argentine bobby 
sox set lap it up reverently along with spoon: 
fuls of vivid green, pink and yellow sundaes 
with names like “Hollywood Sunburst.” _ 

Then there are the posh places where the 
andante of a string ensemble sets the mood 
for carriage trade couples nestling in over 
stuffed coral satin nooks toying with 
completo or frosted Dubonnets.. Here in the 


subdued light, diamond clips wink like sig 


‘pia 


' 

‘lmen across to aquamarines and soft mink 
sts on softer shoulders. Time idles to a 
lt 

‘i But time is no object in Argentina. You're 
posed to be a half-hour late for business 
Bininients, twice that for social engage- 
<i mts. So when Sefior Lopez Gomez asks 
i a to meet him at the D’Arienzo restaurant 
}r dinner at nine you get there at ten and 
‘§|shows at ten fifteen sharp. Lopez Gomez 
Haped like a chubby bartlett pear with legs 
(jd a black moustache, suggests a Martini 
70 to whet the appetite, a pleasant but un- 
‘mcessary gesture if there ever was one. 

As your host develops the meal, however, 
‘lls easy to see why in B.A. they wait until 
oi thirty to unfold their napkins. They 
ive to be starving to face such a parade of 
lories. First comes the fiambre, a picnic 
ich of cold cuts, chicken breasts and mac- 
pni salad. Next are fillets of river fish, 
‘ed to a crisp amber and crowned with 
idands of butter and green herbs. The 
h iand the fiambre are reconciled by a 
Hitle of agreeable white wine from Mendoza 
jovince. You then proceed to that master- 
lice in meat, the “baby beef.” ‘A portion 
‘baby beef is a mere two inch slab of steak 
lighly the shape and size of the state of 
mtucky. It is too late now for the Rio 


‘gro red wine to numb entirely the snug 
ing around your waistline. 

Your host, perhaps reading your mind, 
gests skipping the skein or two of spa- 
a which would normally follow, and you 
rer off with melon and coffee. From a 
)opiness around your eyelids and a furtive 
at your watch you know it’s after mid- 
- Lopez, enjoying a second wind, re- 
ers an after dinner bar where they 
excellent music. There are dozens of 
- intimate havens which come to life 
few hours after midnight and thrive on 


the Argentine reluctance ever to go to bed. 
The Mi Rincon is a pocket edition Stork 
Club whose Paraguayan quartet transports 
you to the Chaco with their plaintive songs 
of native love. Then for contrast a self- 
taught Guarani Indian uncomfortably en- 
cased in a very zooty suit out-larry’s Adler 
by imitating the bell bird on his harmonica. 

When the music starts to repeat you figure 
it is bedtime. Not for Lopez though who 
propels you to the Tabaris, explaining that it 
is one of the few respectable all-night spots 
and a must. The entrance looks like the 
glass brick front of a post-Roxy news reel 
theater. Inside it looks like a miniature 
opera house, with three tiers of boxes lining 
the side walls. There are two stages, one 
over the other. By this arrangement one 


orchestra is always warmed up ready to go 


as soon as the other has knocked itself out. 

The main floor, except for the tiny poker- 
chip dance clearing, is devoted to tables 
swathed in snowy linen, silver champagne 
buckets, low necks, swallow tailed waiters, 
eight carat diamonds, black moustaches, plat- 
ters of tenderloin and cigarette smoke. Here 


and there in the lower boxes are Powers 
model types, undressed in the latest Paris 
fashion. A middle aged stag at the next 
table has caught the eye of one willowy piece 
with upswept blonde hair. He smiles slightly. 
The blonde quick to the cue, gathers herself 
and her dignity together and promenades 
down to join the stag. From the corner of 
your eye you notice that they are at once 
engaged in spirited conversation which is 
further animated by a new bottle of 1937 
Mumm’s. 

Lopez Gomez explains that these hostesses 
are on a salary plus commission, employed 
to aid the male customers in running up a 


sizable bill, a pretty simple chore considering 
the price scale. Furthermore says Gomez, 
the girls are obliged to keep their work on a 
very high plane (until 4 A.M.). They sign 
an attendance sheet each night and having 
once registered cannot leave the premises 
(until 4 A.M.). 

After the floor show Gomez is deftly snar- 
ing the check for the third time that night. 
You protest without success. He explains 
tactfully that your turn will come when he 
visits the States. To which you inquire, 
“Why should you come to the States, you 
have everything and more right here!” 

And Lopez grows serious, “What you see 
my friend, is a veneer of material things 
which hides a rotten core. Faster than we 
know we are losing personal freedom and op- 
portunity for private enterprise. At home 
we don’t discuss politics frankly when the 
servants are listening. Certain telephones 
must be used with care. Many channels lead 
to Peréns forty thousand policemen.” 
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“Gradually the government is forcing me 
out of my export business. Petty officials 
requiring thousands of dollars of graft be- 
fore my stuff can move—controlled foreign 
exchange which takes ten cents of every 
dollars worth of stuff I sell—it’s the govern- 
ment’s way of nationalizing me. So you see 
in the States you still have a very precious 
commodity which we are rapidly losing, 
freedom.” . 

And with a trace of wistfulness Gomez 
added, “Did you notice that not once this 
evening have you seen any potatoes? Our 
government protects the price of potatoes by 
decree. As usual when they protect any- 
thing it disappears. So we are reviving that 
old song of yours, “All that Meat and No 
Potatoes !” 
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VISITING THE TEMPLES AT NIKKO 


Every week-end hundreds of Occupation tourists visit the jewel-like temples 
and gates clustered among lofty cryptomeria at the shrine center of Nikko, The 
many temples and mausoleums in this sacred city are among the finest in Japan. 
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by Lucy Herndon Crockett 


FOR THE FIRST time in history a handful 
of outsiders have dispassionately and syste- 
matically surveyed an entire nation for its 
worth in entertainment value. Between the 
Army with its luxurious leave hotels and or- 
ganized tours, and the American Red Cross 
with its tours, tea ceremonies, and lessons in 
flower arrangement, little has been over- 
looked: the most colorful that fifteen hun- 
dred miles of the beauty-packed Japanese 
archipelago and fifteen hundred years of cul- 
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ture have to offer has been neatly processed 
and packaged for the benefit of Allied 
personnel. 

The result is that, while the Japan Travel 
Bureau may not be raking in much cash 
these days from the Americans, Mr. Akira 
Watanabe, head of the Foreign Passenger 
Division, still has reason to rub his hands 
and smile. Thousands of Americans in the 
States are being made aware for the first 
time of the scenic beauties and picturesque 


THE SHRINE CITY OF NARITA 


Most of Japan outside of the bombed cities retains the charm {1 
which it has always been celebrated. The town of Narita has 
beautiful temple visited by thousands of pilgrims annually. 


qualities of Japan. Many are going 'to w 
to see for themselves’ when tourist tr 
opens up again, 

Anticipating the influx of businessmen | 
sightseers with the scheduled opening of 
Tokyo - Seattle air route, the three me 
Japanese tourist and hotel organs h 
mapped out a ten-year hotel building f 
gram at an estimated cost of 365,000,000 j 
This will include a hundred and _ thirty- 
American-style hotels, from fifty-bed i 
along the highways to mammoth resorts 1 
will accommodate fifty thousand gue 
They will be spotted along the lovely she 
of the Inland Sea, throughout the Ja 
Alps, at hot sulphur spas, seaside reso 
scenic points, and the big cities. 

Bombing by the B-29’s did not apprecia 
hurt the country’s scenic and cultural hi 
lights; in one spectacular instance the 1 
has created Japan’s newest and most ad) 
tised tourist attraction — Hiroshima, 
world’s foremost ruin. 

The mayor and leading citizens of H: 
shima may not immediately realize their « 
rent fantasy to turn the city into a mo 
ment for world peace, but it has already 


me the most historic monument of the past 
ar; and every Occupationer hopes to be 
ile to say that he has been there. The 
ritish Commonwealth Occupation Forces in 
ebruary of 1946 set up housekeeping in an 
ea which includes Hiroshima, and it is no 
nger a simple matter for Americans travel- 
g up and down the island to do this with- 
it military authorization for a stop-over. 
‘The British welcome starts off in true Em- 
re style with a brief review of the local 
ustralian Army unit; then the convoy of 
dans sets off behind an open jeep from 
hich an American Military Government of- 
ial delivers a running commentary over a 
udspeaker. They enter the great hushed 
ea of desolation, where roads are still wav- 
ing trails traced through the rubble as 
ough by a stick in some giant-child’s hand, 
id any living creature or sound is a con- 
adiction to the completeness of the destruc- 
mn. Here at various stops the party is al- 
wed to get out and scuff about for an al- 
tted number of minutes in the rubble; it 
an opportunity to pick up twisted bits of 
etals and molten lumps of china—‘souvenir 
Hiroshima!” At the hospital, where vic- 
ns are still being treated, mostly for burns, 
e visitors get a chance to examine patients 
1d ask questions of two American Mili- 
ry Government doctors. 
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The dramatic finale of the Hiroshima show 
is an interview with the actual characters 
from John Hersey’s book. Father Klein- 
sorge’s classic answer when first asked what 
he thought of Hersey’s account has by now 
been often repeated: “But he made it in- 
teresting !”” 

Today the visiting sightseer “does” Hiro- 
shima in three hours. 

The most spectacular show - piece, for 
either foreigners or Japanese, is Nikko, 
seven hours north of Tokyo by jeep. An 
“Oriental Versailles,” as Henry James on his 
trip to Japan in the 1890’s put it, this seven- 
teenth century Tokugawa family mausolea is 
a dramatic combination of mountain scenery 
and man-made park shot through with 
almost orgiastic oriental splendor. Elaborate 
gates and ornate pagodas, stone walks and 
landscaped terraces, lacquer-red shrines and 
gold-encrusted temples are strung like a pat- 
tern of brilliant jewels among magnificent, 
lofty cryptomeria. 

Occupation tourists flocking to Nikko for 
the week end, or enjoying a six-day leave at 
army rest hotels in town and on beautiful 
Lake Chuzenzi, a cable-car trip higher up, 
find Nikko a pretty good show, even if many 
of them have only a vague idea who built the 
place, when, and why. Soldiers and their 


female companions in bandanas and _ slacks 
dutifully trail along in tours brought up from 
Tokyo or Yokohama—or travel up in groups 
on their own. They stare with proper in- 
terest at the famous carving over the “sacred 
stable” of the original hear-see-speak-no-evil 
monkeys. They photograph details of the 
dazzling Gate of Sunlight, reputedly the most 
resplendent structure in Japan. They pose 
for snapshots in front of fierce wooden fig- 
ures of temple guardians. Obligingly they 
let a Shinto priest flick a paper-tasselled stick 
over their heads before entering the oratory 
to view priceless temple treasures in lacquer 
and brocade and pearl inlay. Weary of fol- 
lowing the endless avenues and climbing 
stone steps numbered in the hundreds, and 
always ready to be entertained, they settle 
down on the soft tatami matting of a temple 
pavilion to watch two expressionless girl- 
priestesses in white kimonos perform'a slow- 
moving cherry dance to sporadic thumps 
from a foxskin drum. The general reaction 
of Americans to temples is one of polite at- 
tentiveness, so long as they don’t have to take 
off their shoes to enter. One Buddha is 
pretty much like another, although Nara’s 
colossal bronze Daibutsu, which looks down 
with detached serenity from the shadows of 
the largest wooden building in the world, can 


HOLIDAY IN JAPAN 


On the peninsula of Atami there is a delightful sea resort and hot springs that are famous 

for their curative value. Here a soldier and a Red Cross girl, two among many American 

visitors, stop to talk with a venerable umbrella dealer outside his shop. They find holidays in 
Japan delightful. 


oe 


THE GATE OF SUNLIGHT 


One of the spectacular features at the shrine center of Nikko, so rich in gate ways, temples and mausoleums, is the Gate of Sunlight sculptured with a fabu 
lous wealth of detail. Nikko with its surrounding forest covered mountains, its magnificent architecture, its rivers and waterfalls has always been a favorec 


hardly be passed over lightly. Here, it 
amuses soldiers to watch Japanese children 
wriggling, for “good luck,” through the small 
square hole cut in the base of one of the 
mammoth cyprus pillars supporting the roof. 
Soldiers get a kick, too, out of seeing how 
sonorous a bong they can send out over the 
peaceful landscape by swinging a suspended 
log at the huge bronze bell on a hill over- 
looking the main temple. 

Present tourists “do” Nara in one after- 
noon, but it takes at least a week to make 
a dent on the wealth of. sightseeing interest 
in nearby Kyoto. Unbombed center of all 
that cultural Japan holds most dear, Kyoto 
offers temples, gardens, and other pic- 
turesque features to suit all tastes. One of 
the “musts” is the Heian Shrine, in which 
Emperor Meiji’s spirit is said to linger. This 


is a theatrical arrangement of red, gold, white 


and green buildings around an immaculate 
pebbled area, the whole embraced by one of 
Japan’s loveliest gardens complete with lakes, 
stepping stones and gently arching bridges. 
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spot for visitors to Japan. 


Particularly photogenic is the Kiyomizu 
Temple, approached by a steep lane flanked 
by bright pottery shops. Sometimes called 
the “hanging temple’? because the main part 
of it is propped up over a gorge, it rambles 
along the side of a wooden ravine command- 
ing a view of the city behind it, of shrines 
and gardens and cherry trees below, while 
on the facing ridge a baby pagoda breaks 
through the jagged line of pines. 

Often, however, Americans are only sold 
on temples by a good guide who knows the 
many little human interest stories connected 
with each, such as the explanation of the 
“singing nightingale’ floors of corridors in 
Kyoto’s Chien-in and two great Honganji 
temples; the musical squeak, they are told, 
served as a warning in the days of nervous 
shoguns of the approach of a possible enemy. 
Today repair engineers replacing the gleam- 
ing boards find it impossible to reproduce 
the musical sound effect. 

More popular than either temples or gar- 
dens are tours to factories, movie studios, 


pottery kilns, and other uniquely Japa 
versions of activities not entirely unfam 
to Americans. The young Occupation sol 
is interested in the processes of silk wea 
demonstrated in Kyoto’s famous Nisl 
textile center, where the girls operating 
tain looms file their fingernails into the 

rated edge of a saw to facilitate hanc 
the strands of silk. The machine-age An 
can is fascinated by the repetitious and pa 
taking work that goes into the making of 
lacquer; he is dumbfounded by the Japa 
term of “factory” applied to a hole in 
wall where three generations of a man’s { 
ily might sit on the floor hunched over 

pots of enamel and bits of fine brass st 
ping to produce with infinite pains a piec 
cloisonne. 

Red Cross tours are now making day-! 
trips to Ago Bay to watch pearl king MW 
moto’s amazon women divers fish for oys' 
In other organized groups, soldiers take | 
trips on Lake Biwa, follow a Red Cross 
out to the local horse races on Sunday 


oden flat boats shoot the rapids down 
ely Arashiyama Gorge near Kyoto. Sol- 
rs, sailors and marines, plus civilian girls, 
dling happily past white, tile-topped waite 
Kyoto’s shaded Marayama Park can only 
an a Red Cross bicycle tour. 
in Gifu, near bombed-out Nagoya, parties 
night watch Japanese fish with cormorants 
the Nagara River. Up on Hokkaido 
and the Red Cross sponsors several tours 
nonth to the last large village of the color- 
“hairy” Ainus, fast-disappearing aborigi- 
*s of Caucasian descent. In Tokyo there 
- trips to a horticultural school where boys 
idy how to make miniature gardens, and 
a village where the entire population 
scializes in growing paeiestive trees. 
Then there are i classes in flower ar- 
igement, popular with Rea wives 
ose amused husbands fully approve this 
w, and inexpensive, craze. Awkward 
wing American soldiers dutifully leave 
ir combat boots in the little landscaped 
ance, where an artificial brook trickles 
‘ough the shrubbery beside the flagstones. 
mewhat sheepishly, they sit down cross- 
ged on the floor cushions, watch a pretty 
janese girl in kimono go through the ex- 
ing ritual, wonder to themselves why all 
s fuss over a bowl of frothy, bitter, green 
. All Americans wish to try the tea cere- 
ny once; a few may dimly realize the sig- 
icance of it to the Japanese; almost none 
ke any sense out of it for themselves. 


FROZEN TREE FOREST 


2 of the most beautiful settings for winter sports 
Japan is the Frozen Tree Forest on the slopes 
of Mt, Zao. 


SPARED BY OUR BOMBS 


An impressive medieval castle still stands at Hemi- 
je, a town that was almost completely wiped out 
by bombing. 2 


Perhaps the feature of Japan that is most 
appreciated by its visitors today are the army 
leave hotels. Before the war wealthy foreign- 

rs from Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Manila 

flocked in summer to ihe hot sulphur resorts 
on Kyushu’s Unzen Peninsula. Members of 
the diplomatic set in Tokyo drove down the 
scenic road immortalized in Hiroshige wood- 
prints to the magnificent ‘Fujia Hotel on the 
edge of the lovely Lake Hakone district, and 
to the equally elaborate Fuji Grand, over- 
looking a lake on one side with Fujiyama 
three sizes larger than life on the other. In 
the cold months it was Shiga Heights and 
Akakura for winter sports, in summer the 
mountain resort of Karuizawa just north of 
Tokyo. 

Today it is the Army pfc., the civilian 


office worker, and the serviceman’s family 


who are enjoying the most luxurious hotel 
accommodations in the Orient. Before the 
bombings Japan boasted a hundred and 
twenty-two hotels with facilities for putting 
up 9,062 foreign guests. These took a beat- 
ing during the war as sanitariums for Japa- 
nese wounded. Today the finest of those 
spared by the bombings have been put back 
(Continued on page 32) 
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ARGENTINA Prayers by Alberto Nicasio 


Lian 


THROUGHOUT ALL Latin Amer- 
ica wood blocks and lithographs enjoy 
a popularity unequalled in the United 
States which has so many lavishly illus- 
trated newspapers and magazines. The 
Latin American print maker uses his art 
to fight political battles, celebrate re- 
ligious ceremonials and pilgrimages and 
to reflect the shifting panorama of daily 
life. As a rule he addresses himself to 
the people at large rather than to a 
minority of esthetes. Beautiful prints 
as fine as those produced in any coun- 
try are made and occasionally, as in the 
picture of Madrid by a Cuban artist, 
print makers go abroad for their themes. 
However, the vitality of their graphic 
art comes from its close association with 
the life of the people. Oftentimes it is 
naive but it never lacks power. The pic- 
tures reproduced here are chosen from 
the work of more than a hundred artists 
whose prints are reproduced in "Portrait 
of Latin America’ published by Hast- 
ings's House with an introduction by 
Jean Charlot. 
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BOLIVIA 


The City of Potosi by Genaro Ibane 
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mevrica A SELF PORTRAIT 


PANAMA 


Typical Street by Fernando Rafael Carcheri : 


CUBA 


Plaza de la Crux 
Verde by Enrique 
Caravia 


MEXICO 


oS Lindy Hop 
oS by Miguel 
Covarrubias 


VENEZUELA Farewell by Hector Polo 


BRAZIL Nativity Shepherd by Carlos Oswald 


MEXICO 


} 
Women of Oaxaca by 
Francesco Dosamontes 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF ST | 
The abbey. church dedicated to the patron Sai 


of Perigueux is one of the most interesting 
zantine structures in France. It was begun 
984. 


n aquaduct about four miles long brings water to the chateau of Castries, a charming little town in the 
south of France. 


BYWAYS IN SOUTHERN FRANCE 


Photographs from the French Press and Information Service 


The cathedral at Sarlat dates from the eleventh century. 


In the neighborhood of Montpellier, which was 

founded in the twelfth century, there are old 

villages possessing churches and castles dating 

from medieval times and even ruins of struc- 
tures built by the Roman colonizers. 


LANGUEDOC WAS THE ame given in 
the Middle Ages to a large province in Southern 
France extending from the Pyrenees to the Rhone 
which during the twelfth century was the most 
cultured and wealthy reaion in the land. In the 
densely populated cities a high standard of culture 
had flourished since Roman times. Its feudal aris- 
tocracy was famous for its love of art and litera- 
ture and for its extravagance in dress and fashion. 
The brilliance and prosperity of Languedoc was 
ruined by religious warfare in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, but subsequent centuries 
brought other glories to the region. What was 
once Languedoc is'today one of the loveliest parts 
of France, rich in traditions, in architectural 
treasures and in scenic beauty. 
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STARTED AMERICA’S 


FIRST LAND RUSH 


by Joyce and Josef Muench 
Photographs by Josef Muench 


Yet—it is billed by excellent authorities as 
the scene of America’s first land rush. From 
a few scattered families its population sud- 
denly soared to the amazing peak of more 
than four- thousand. Moreover, they were 
farmers, drawn incredibly by the hope of 
raising crops in soil miraculously created by 
a new layer of cinders and ash. 

Tastes differ and styles of living vary from 
century to century, but more explanation than 
that is needed to fathom a phenomenon with- 
out counterpart in the dizzy pattern of Amer- 
ica’s history, either before or after the white 


man came. 

We are pushed, in fact, far back into the 
dawn of earth’s story for our answer. From 
almost behind the curtain of time, the sites 


Sa 


| Sunset Crater was named for the ring of oxidized ash around the tip of the cone. At sunset 
it gleams with yellow and red color. 


INSET CRATER in Northern Arizona ‘of grain or neat rows of vegetables. Any 
esn't look like the high point in a farmer’s __ deluded cattle set to range on its stark con- 
tadise. Not even the most optimistic of tours would promptly cut their hooves to rib- 
il estate promoters could paint its rolling bons and die of despair of finding feed and 
pes of cinder and the curling flows of lava water. Freshly erupted from the hot center 
it lick at its feet in terms of waving fields of the earth, this is no spot for man or beast. 


| Some of the prehistoric Indians who deserted the land around Sunset Crater after 1000 A.D. 
| - migrated to Hopi mesa villages where their descendants live today. This scene in the village 
4 of Walpi with burro and wood gatherer is typical. 


In this view of Sunset Crater trees may be 
seen on the slope. Between the road in the 
foreground and the dunes at the foot of the 
Crater some of the Bonito Lava Flow makes 
a straight line of broken up volcanic material. 


of Flagstaff and the San Francisco Peaks in 
Arizona lay in one of the great volcanic 
centers of the United States. Again and 
again it was the scene of- intense activity and 
we may not have yet known its final outburst 
of violent geological temper. But just once 
since man has shared the stage have new 
mountains gushed up out of the earth, ac- 
companied by an appropriate roll of thunder 
and the flash of fire. 

Reading the rocks it is apparent that there 
were at least three distinct periods of activity. 
In Tertiary times the land had been worn 
down to near sea level only to be flooded 
again with lava. After more brooding cen- 
turies, new disturbances ushered in the sec- 
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ond act during which the San Francisco Peaks 
mushroomed up, vaulting to more than the 
present highest peak in. the state today, the 
12,611 foot elevation of Mt. Humphreys. 
With Agassiz, Fremont and Doyle, nearly as 
high, it is part of a ring around a tremendous 
crater, each mountain wearing a crown of 
snow in summer and snow fields of glacial 
proportions in winter. Act three, not yet 
over, has raised some 350 minor cones and 
vents, including the subject of our story, the 
Sunset Crater. 

To get an idea of what the scenery must 
have resembled before this most recent dra- 
matic incident, we need only look at the region 
today. White-tipped peaks of the San Fran- 
cisco mountains dominated the landscape with 
succeeding zones of vegetation on its ample 
bosom. Below timberline were open forests 
of yellow pine made gay by a carpet of flow- 
ers in the spring. Lower, the sturdy Juniper 
trees marched in closed phalanxes and the 
Pinyons drew up the rear. Springs gushed 
out then, as now, assuring perpetual though 
small, quantities of fresh water. 


Lowest of all was a desolate region, inde- 
scribably barren and awe-inspiring. Miles 
and miles of lava flows cowered there, dark 
and forbidding, out of which a few strag- 
gling trees and an evanescent showing of 
seasonal flowers dared to laugh at the vol- 
canic offspring of a sometimes morbid Mother 
Nature. Penstemmon and Apache Plume 
took fleeting advantage of some slight mois- 
ture, lightening the harsh terrain. Like wan- 
dering spirits of a dead world, black dunes 
piled in masses and shifted with recurrent 
winds. 

How could any man live here? But they 
did. As far back as 700 A.D., Indians hud- 
dled in pithouses on comparatively favored 
spots that go by the grandiloquent names of 
3onito Park and Medicine Valley. Some 
thin soil gathered in alluvial valleys, holding 


enough of the annual rainfall to raise a little \ 


corn, some hills of squash, and timorous rows 
of beans. It must have been an austere, 
cruelly simple life. Probably only enough 
food to tide them over until the next harvest 
could be gleaned. Even if the crops had 


A PREHISTORIC HOUSE AT WUPATKI 


It took the Indians twenty years to build the city of Wupatki of which this is one of the 

restored sections. The ladders are fashioned after those believed to have been used seven 

hundred years ago when Wupakti was occupied. The stone metate for grinding corn in the 
foreground is of the type still in use among Navajos and Hopis. 


been large, food stored in the damp | 
houses would not keep for many months. 

Unskilled in masonry, these people kr 
how to build but the crudest of structut 
partly in the earth and partly out, and e 
these were so difficult of construction t 
they were not to be undertaken lightly. 
hole twelve feet by fourteen and from + 
to six feet deep was clawed out of the cin 
or loose lava with pointed sticks and slabs 
stone. The ditt was carried away in cl 
and baskets. Then Juniper trees, drag: 
from the forests and cut by stone axes w 
made to support the sides and roof. C 
opening, in the roof, provided an exit for 
smoke as well as the family, the latter be 
assisted by a long notched log resting on 
floor. It was one step beyond the nest bi 
by the gophers and rabbits, this pit- -house 
prehistoric days. 

With good luck and a heavy rainfall, 
water might fill some low spot near the ho 
to last“several months before daily trips | 
to be made up the mountains for spr 
water. The Indians made numerous tt 
into higher elevations, not alone for wa 
but to trap small animals with snares of ve 
table fibers and to shoot deer with bow < 
arrow. They found berries, too, pinyon n 
and perhaps edible roots that must all 
transported home in baskets, slung fron 
tump line across the forehead. 

The exciting part of our story began sor 
time after 1000 A.D. At that time, in f 
away and unknown France, the Capet 
Dynasty was in power and England was ru 
by Edward the Martyr or Ethelred the l 
ready. In America, a sudden catacly 
struck the quiet life in these valleys amc 
the dunes and lava. 


Here we can go to the history of the rec 
eruption of Paracutin in Mexico to fill : 
the picture of the catastrophe. It began w 
only occasional shakings of the earth, lik 
dog worrying a bone. Less hardy inhabita 
may have bundled their families up 2 
sought quieter spots, digging out new | 
houses and hopefully planting their lit 
fields. Rumblings underfoot continued, © 
coming more frequent until the final climac 
outburst. 


Then, if any had dared approach Bon 
Park, they would have witnessed the ‘he 
travail of the earth. A rift opened, from i 
base of Janus Crater to Yaponcha Crater, I. 
ing open a hole four miles long and w 
knows how deep. From its subterrane 
fires a fine black rain shot up and. fell up 
the earth. Thunderous explosions could 
heard at great distances and big rocks belct 
out, falling in a pile that began to shape i1 
a new mountain. Even today the wind 
usually from the southwest and one side 
the crater grew more rapidly than the oth 
Heavy clouds hung over the yawning pit 
the daytime and at night a marvelous disp 
of fireworks kept the sky alight. For dé 
on end the ash continued to blow, spreadi 
for a thousand square miles around, buryi 
the pithouses and depositing a layer tl 
varied from a few inches to many, many fe 
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iy miles away on the Hopi Mesa the 
jse cloud was seen approaching and there 
‘legend of how one of the villages was de- 


main vent, Yaponcha, sending out a river 
jlack, the Bonito Flow. It inched its hot 


| mew Sunset Crater. The Kana-a Flow 
be traced as it moved seven miles north- 
|, searing the old lava in its path and pour- 
| toward the Little Colorado River. From 
Jer the cooling Bonito Flow came more 
ilten lava, floating the hardening surface 
|| pushing through it in “Squeeze-ups’”’ that 
ire “frozen” by contact with the air into 
ive-like formations. Earlier flows can be 
iP by the coating of ash and the later 
's, final outthrusts coming after the crater- 
‘Iding was almost over, are bare. There 
| row of little fumeroles or spatter-cones 
t sit along a straight line, aping the shape 
Sunset, small cakes made of the left-over 
agh. 

Six months may have been consumed in 
eruption and then the fires died down, 
: clouds dissipated and even the rumblings 
id away. The land looked as it had be- 
"e, only more so, but how amazing it must 
ve been to the natives when they first 
mpsed the great truncated cone of Sunset 
ater, tucked away among the older peaks. 
With the passing of time our prehistoric 
ends must have become reconciled to the 
ht of Polotsmo, the Red Hill, as the Hopis 
1 it. Some adventurous souls went back 
investigate. Perhaps they hoped to re- 
eve anything left in their precipitous flight, 
to rescue timbers for new houses. They 
ind most of the pit-houses buried or 
rned, and they discovered something else. 
ne trees had begun to sprout in the fresh 
er of cinder. If pine trees would grow, 
ly not corn? or beans? or squash? They 
nted: some and found the) crop bigger than 
sr before. Today; the Department of Agri- 
ture could tell them that a mulch had been 
tered over a wide adea, holding the life- 
ing rains instead of letting them flow 


away. Without benefit of such official ex- 
planations they evidently realized that now 
not just a few scattered valleys were arable, 
but hundreds of acres of new soil waiting the 
planting stick. 

No radios announced the opening of the 
“Sunset Crater Territory;”’ no billboards 
urged the taking up of valuable lands. The 
news spread like wildfire by word of mouth 


CINDER DUNES 


Huge dunes of fine 
cinders shaped like 
great black serpents 
can be seen from the 
top of Sunset Crater. 


WATCH TOWER 


This striking structure 

is all that remains of 

a watch tower that is 

still three stories high 
in some places. 


People began to pour in from every direc- 
tion. There were Anasazis from the north 
and east, Mogollons from the southeast, Ho- 
hokan from Southern Arizona and Patayans 
from western Arizona. Houses couldn't be 
built fast enough so several families crowded 
into one. Some of the newcomers knew a 
little of the elements of masonry and they 
added storage rooms of stone on the surface. 
Every possible spot blossomed with a pit- 
house. The boom was on. 

There must have been quarrels about 
choice sites and water holes, as there have 
been in every land rush, with the strongest 
taking the best. A “‘crime-wave” may have 
prompted the building of little forts on high 
points where people could go for protection 
against lawless Indians. 

In another generation or more, things 
seemed to have settled down. Farming was 
‘productive and the emigrants proved to have 
much to offer in the refinement of living. A 
new type of pottery was evolved, called Sun- 
set Red, because the cinder from the crater 
was used to temper the clay. Pottery styles 
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and designs from the north and the south 
crept into the local product. Northerners in- 
troduced the circular kiva of masonry for the 
developing religious services. Southerners 
brought a ball game that was played in an 
oval court. A pre-historic football game, 
perhaps, or like the old Mayan game called 
“Pok-da-pok.” You can see one of the 
spacious courts which has been excavated 
at Wupatki. 

Gradually, pit-houses went out of style. 
They were damp, small and death traps when 
enemies could command the one opening and 
pick off the inhabitants who had to emerge 
for food or water. Houses of stone became 
fashionable, first small ones dotting the 
countryside and then group dwellings, the 
familiar urge to centralize. It took them 
twenty years, from 1120 to 1140 A.D. to 
build the “city” of Wupatki. There were at 
least one hundred rooms rising in three 
stories and more than two hundred people 
lived in it. The Citadel, Wokuki, and other 
“apartment houses” rose on rocky eminences 
where they still command a marvelous view 
of the Painted Desert. 

In the fields which surrounded the towns, 
erosion was steadily at work, carrying away 

(Continued on page 34) 


THE CRATER PIT 


Four hundred feet 
down in the pit of 
Sunset Crater can be 
seen pine trees that 
have sprung up since 
the eruption. In their 
strange, inhospitable 
setting they grow sur- 
prisingly well. 


For more convenience in handling, cattle are herded into a chute which prevents 
them from milling around in a panic, These cattle are part of a group of sixty 
head which spent their early days in an Indian reservation. They must be 
handled by a man on horesback; no one on foot could escape their horns. 


The modern branding iron can affix the entire 
brand at one time. 


This cow is entering the narrow part of the 
chute. Its broad spread of horns just clears the 
side walls. 


THE COWBOY has gone modern. | It isn’t 
visible in his dress—he still wears his high 
heeled boots, his big brimmed hat and his 
chaps, he still rides his horse and swings his 
lariat. But in his methods of handling cattle, 
he has moved with the times. 

Branding is as old as the history of the 
West, and affixing a brand to his cattle is one 
of the rancher’s most important jobs. In the 
old days of song and story, twenty cowboys 
with a hundred horses left the ranch each 
spring and fall to chase down cattle a few at 
a time and drive them in near a small fire. 
Here, each animal had to be thrown sepa- 
rately, held down by strong men, while still 
other men circled the herd constantly to keep 
them from panicking. The brand was put to 
wildly kicking steers with considerable danger 
to all the cowboys engaged in the operation. 
Steer, men and horses often received broken 
bones. 

De-horning is a comparatively new process. 
It wasn’t practised in the day of the Texas 
Longhorn. Horns with a spread of six feet 


from tip to tip were a common sight and 


made a cowboy’s work a dangerous occupa- 
tion. Men and animals were often seriously 
gored by fear maddened cattle. Finally, when 
the huge overland drives gave way to the rail- 
road as the method of transporting cattle to 
market, the horns were even more in the way. 
Only a few cattle could be loaded into a car, 
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STREAMLINING 
THE ROUND-UP 


by Landwehr and Landwehr 


With photographs_by the authors 


The heavy hard horns of the older animals must be taken off y 
a hacksaw. The de-horning gate simplifies the operation grea 


and those few suffered from being torn < 
jabbed. 

These things are rarely seen in the W 
today. The Bar Muleshoe Bar Ranch, as 
most of the ranches, uses modern, more 
ficient methods of branding and de-horns 
of its cattle. 

Cattle are rounded up and herded into ¢ 
rals which are in convenient locations on 
ranch. In small groups they are prodded 1 
a chute, and one at a time they are forced 1 
a small enclosure with a movable wall < 
neck bar. They are immobilized by 
squeezing pressure of the wall on their si 
and by the pressure of the bar on their ne 
Especially dangerous animals have their no 
chained. 

With a minimum of shock and fright to 
steer or calf, and a minimum amount of d 
ger to the cowboys, one cow-puncher app 
the brand while another removes the ho 
and crops the ears. The horns of calves 
removed at the root, the horns of full-gre 
cattle are blunted. Ear cropping is a f 
ther means of identification. In one day, t 
cow-punchers can brand, de-horn and ¢ 
the ears of seventy-five head of cattle. 
ten minutes after it has entered the enclos 
the animal is released, branded and de-horr 

Branding however is still hard work « 
still has its elements of danger. But it is 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Thus far 1947 has been the greatest 
| year in American travel. Final fig- 
| ures are not in as yet but all estimates 
‘agree that they will be much higher 
than 1946. The following statistics 
| for 1946, sufficiently impressive in 
themselves, indicate what the expendi- 
tures for 1947 will mean even though 
they show only a modest advance. 

In the prewar year of 1939, esti- 
mated vacation expenditures in the 
| United States were more than Amer- 
ly cans spent for motor vehicles that 
| year ; they were twice our exports. 
‘Recreational travel equalled in dollar 
value the combined output of the meat 
packing plants, petroleum refineries, 
‘printing and publishing houses, and 
, iron and steel mills. During the war 
years vacation travel was greatly cur- 

tailed, but 1946 saw a full recovery. 

National income in 1946 was 136 per- 
| cent above the 1939 level and vacation 
- expenditures may be assumed to have 
increased by a similar percentage. 


On the Airways 


New York-Scheduled commercial 
flying time between Miami-and Buenos 
Aires has been shaved by more than 
eight and one half hours by Pan 
American-Grace Airways and Pan 
American World Airways which have 
inaugurated a through-flight service 
with Douglas DC-6 aircraft over their 
| combined 5,150 mile route between the 

two cities. The new service for the 

first time brings the Argentine cap- 
ital within twenty hours scheduled fly- 
ing time from Miami and approxi- 
mately a day’s travel from New York. 
The first scheduled passenger and 

_ mail service over Pan American and 
Panagra between Miami and Buenos 
Aires in October, 1929, took nine days. 
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The Boeing Stratocruiser, the 
world’s largest, fastest and most lux- 
urious airliner, recently successfully 
completed its maiden flight. 

The 67%-ton airplane thrilled en- 
gineers and other spectators when it 
landed to a full stop in 1200 feet, ap- 
|. proximately one-sixth of the length 
of the 7000-foot runway. Using the 
same reversible pitch propellers which 
made this short landing possible, the 
huge airplane backed off the runway 

and taxied directly across the field 
to the parking strip. 
When it enters commercial service 
} later this year, the Boeing Strato- 
cruiser will bring a new standard of 
comfort, speed and operating efficiency 
to the airways. Highlights among 
its many features are: 

Double-deck construction—provides 

for luxurious and comfortable 80-pas- 
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senger accommodations on upper deck, 
plus lounge and large cargo compart- 
ments on lower deck. Approximately 
sixty-one cubic feet of space provided 
for each passenger. 

Improved altitude conditioning—at 
all altitudes up to 15,000 feet, air in 
entire airplane is maintained at sea 
level atmospheric conditions. At 
25,000 feet of actual altitude, inside 
conditions approximate those found at 
an altitude of 6,000 feet. Cabin “alti- 
tude” is 8,000 feet when Stratocruiser 
is at an actual altitude of 30,000 feet. 


Speed—Stratocruiser cruises at 
from 300 to 350 miles an hour. In 
operation on airline routes it will fly 
from New York to Stockholm in 
twelve and one-quarter hours, Tokyo 
to Seattle in sixteen and one-half 
hours, Honolulu to San Francisco in 
eight hours, and San Francisco to New 
York in eight and one-half hours. 


Fall In North Carolina 


North Carolina justifiably prides it- 
self on its Fall weather. At that time 
of the year North Carolina usually is 
sunny (Jowest average rainfall of the 
year at all points, mountain, sandhills, 
coast). In the mountains September 
and October weather permit all out- 
door activities except swimming. It 
is ideal camping and hiking weather. 
Mornings are brisk, with the sun usu- 
ally dissipating mists by nine or ten 
o'clock. Nights are cool. 

On the beaches, September and Oc- 
tober are usually excellent months. 
There are plenty of days suited for 
surfbathing in September, and at the 
southeastern beaches some people con- 
tinue to go in the ocean through Oc- 
tober. Sun bathing is popular. Fish- 
ing is at its best, and small boating is 
enjoyed. 

Most dude ranches operate to Oc- 
tober 15. It is a good month for 
pack trail trips or less strenuous rides 
over the mountain trails. At the 
higher elevations, the color begins 
around October 1, with the climax 
usually the second week of the month. 

The Blue Ridge Parkway will re- 
main open and will be safe for travel 
until ice begins to form at the higher 
altitudes. September and October are 
good months to use this mountain- 
top boulevard. 


In some coastal areas, the marine 
sportfishing is definitely better in 
September and October than in any 
other months. Striped bass fishing is 
best then and in November in north- 
eastern North Carolina; deep-sea 
(Gulf Stream) fishing is best in the 


southeast. 


America’s Largest Postwar- 
Built Ship 

Sometime this fall, American Presi- 
dent Lines’ new SS President Cleve- 
land—America’s largest and most 
magnificent postwar-built liner—will 
sail on her maiden voyage from San 
Francisco and Los Angeles to Hono- 
lulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila. Across the 
gangways of this 23,000 ton Pacific 
leviathan, a capacity load of 550 pas- 
sengers will embark on a voyage 
memorable as a revelation of the 
strides that have been made in travel 
comfort and travel convenience. 

The President Cleveland was 
launched by the Bethlehem-Alameda 
Shipyards at Alameda, California, on 
June 23, 1946. New as she is, how- 
ever, into her planning and into her 
construction have gone an accumula- 
tion of “know-how” representing the 
sum total of centuries in the compli- 
cated art of shipbuilding. Her hull is 
610 feet of streamlined beauty from 
the tip of her raked stem to her 
cruiser stern. Surmounting this hull 
is a glistening white superstructure 
topped by two rakishily inclined 
stacks. Huge 20,000 horsepower turbo- 
electric motors will drive her at 21 
knots. She has a cruising range of 
17,600 miles. 

The President Cleveland is luxuri- 
ous. She will have two swimming 
pools. The spacious first class pool 
will be built-in, colorfully tiled and il- 
luminated at night by underwater 
lights. Staterooms are living rooms. 
The President Cleveland carries the 
evolution of the ship’s bunk to the 
ship’s bed one step farther. By day, 
a newly designed restful bed converts 
itself quickly and easily into a foam 
rubber sofa. Other beds fold neatly 
into recessed wall sections leaving 
ample room for occasional furniture, 
exquisitely designed lamps, a compact 
vanity and wardrobe space. All first 
class staterooms have individual bath- 
rooms. 

There will be steam-heated kennels 
for pets, a limited range ship-to-shore 
telephone service, automatic dial tele- 
phones for intra-ship use, a complete 
hospital unit, a passenger elevator, 
movies, ample room for deck sports, a 
gymnasium, a massage room, beauty 
parlor and a well equipped photo- 
graphic dark-room. Children—even 
parents—will be delighted with the 
most charmingly decorated playroom 
afloat. They—but not their elders— 


can ride a small powered carousel. 
They can “steer” the ship from their 
own replica bridge or play in a play- 
house straight out of Hansel and 
Gretel. 

The President Cleveland will have 
companion ships. The first of these 
is a sister ship—the President Wilson 
—now nearing completion in Ala- 
meda. She will follow the President 
Cleveland into service sometime this 
fall. With these two ships, Amer- 
ican President Lines will provide a 
luxury sailing every six weeks in its 
service to the Orient. 


The 1947 Glidden Tour 


The 1947 Glidden Tour of antique 
automobiles will leave Hartford, Con- 
necticut, September 18. This is an 
attempt to recapture for a few days 
each year the spirit and adventure of 
a period when long distance motor- 
ing was a daring sport. Today a 
motor trip from New York to the 
White Mountains is pleasant and 
comfortable, but can scarcely be 
called an adventure from the automo- 
bile point of view. Motorists who 
have grown up in the last twenty 
years can hardly appreciate what the 
trip was like forty years ago. 

In July, 1905, the Glidden Tour, 
consisting of thirty-three gasoline 
and steam autos, left New York for 
Bretton Woods in the White Moun- 
tains. In an effort to recapture the 
glamor of the “old days,’ one hun- 
dred automobiles built before 1915 will 
be cranked at Hartford, Connecticut, 
on September 18 by their enthusiastic 
owners, and driven in a modern Glid- 
den Tour over a six-day route touch- 
ing all six New England states. 

The original Glidden Tours were 
run by automotive manufacturers and 
associations to prove to the public the 
reliability of their product, and that 
the automobile had come to stay. By 
1915 that point had been proven, with 
only a few diehards dissenting, so the 
Glidden Tours were abandoned. A 
generation later, with motor cars at a 
high point of reliability and mechan- 
ical perfection, a group of antique 
auto fanciers arose, to the consterna- 
tion of the industry, and announced 
that they preferred automobiles built 
in the days when running boards not 
only existed, but were wide enough to 
sit on and chat with your neighbor. 
Last year the old Glidden Tours were 
revived and from all indications have 
come to stay. 


STREAMLINING THE ROUND-UP 
(Continued from page 30) 


as hard as in the old days, nor as 
tedious and expensive. Two men in- 
stead of twenty to round-up, brand 
and de-horn seventy-five sters instead 
of twenty-five. Perhaps it has lost 
some of its color—the whirling ropes, 


the camp fires with singing groups of 
rugged men—but it still has the 
sounds of bellowing steers and bleat- 
ing calves, and the smell of burning- 


hair. 
x x * 
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SAN XAVIER—WHITE DOVE OF THE DESERT 
(Continued from page 8) 


He begged them to protect the mis- 
sion against the fierce, war-hungry 


Apaches to the north, who hated 
every soul not of their tribe. 
Swept and garnished, the little 


church awaited its new priest. Then 
one night the stillness was split with 
a blood-freezing whoop. The Apaches 
had come. Butchering, destroying, 
burning and killing, they ravaged the 
tiny settlement. 

Next morning, sorrowing Indians 
counted their losses: the church, all 
of the livestock, many homes and a 
few lives were gone. Sadly they 
poked in the rubble of adobe bricks 
that had been San Xavier. A table— 
an old stone font left by Kino—that 
was all. A few relics, and a glorious 
tradition. 

Burying their treasures, mourning 
their losses, the peaceful folk prayed 
that some day they would have an- 
other church. 

In 1782 the cornerstone of today’s 
San Xavier was laid; 1797 and the 
church was completed. England and 
her colonies had put down their 
swords. Washington was inaugurated. 


And in this tiny fragment of the 
desert? 

Two priests, Father Narcisco and 
Father Baltazar, had arrived with a 
companion: Ignacio Ganoa, a Mexi- 
can architect. Sketched on long 
rolls under his arm were the plans 
for a new and bigger San Xavier— 
made from mud like the first, but 
with lofty towers, a huge dome and 
lavish decorations—a San Xavier that 
was, in later days, to be recognized 
as the finest example of mission ar- 
chitecture. 

It was an audacious undertaking. 
The only materials were those of the 
desert. Stones had ‘to be carried 
miles from the mountains by the Pa- 
pago women. Metal was available 
only in Mexico City—nearly two- 
thousand miles away. And the only 
workers—the  Indians—had never 
heard of a tower or a dome. 

The kiln for baking the mud bricks 
was finished. The massive foundation 
stones were rolled into the six-foot 
trench of mortar. Windows were 
left wedge-shaped, with narrow slits 
on the outside to stop Apache arrows. 
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On the battlefields of peacetime, as well as during 
wartimes, the work of the Salvation Army goes on. There 
is always a call from somewhere—someone to feed, some- 
one to encourage, someone to help to a job—someone’s 
spiritual hunger to appease and to satisfy. All over the 
world are left bright spots in homes and human hearts 
because of the service rendered by the Salvation Army. 


Support The Salvation Army as it goes MARCHING 
FORWARD TO A BETTER WORLD. 


A tremendous mesquite tree was 
hewn into a door, cleverly morticed 
together and skewered with wooden 
pegs so there was no need for nails. 

One day some of the Indians were 
allowed to help with the painting, and 
they added some little Indian angels 
to the white cherubs adorning the pil- 
lars. Whimsically they painted charm- 
ing little white rabbits frolicking on 
the ceiling, and a door about half- 
way down the nave to match a real 
one on the opposite side. 

Architects marvel at the big dome 
and wonder how it was made. Stories 
are told of an ant-like procession of 
Indian women, balancing baskets of 
dirt on their heads, filing in and out 
of the church. They dumped the dirt 
down inside and packed it hard to 
raise the floor level as each layer of 
bricks was added to the dome. Then, 
when the dome had hardened around 
the dirt, they carried it out, basket- 
full by basketfull. 

Many saints were to fill the church, 
and the sculptor devised a way to 
make them rapidly. Carefully he 
carved the faces and hands, draped 
the rough figures with cotton cloth, 
and covered the cloth with a heavy 
coat of paint. Today only the most 
exacting eye can tell what was 
carved and what was cloth. Friezes, 
each telling part of the Christian doc- 
trine, were modeled into the damp 
plaster—so many that the church ac- 
quired another name: the reading 
library of the Papago Indians. 

Finally all was complete except for 
the lofty towers on either side of the 
ornate entrance. The west one was 
done, and the east one lacked only a 
dome and cupola. Ganoa had climbed 
onto the tower to inspect the work 
one day. Taking a misstep he lost 
his balance and his body hurtled down 
from the dizzy heights. He was 
mortally injured—and the tower was 
never completed. 

Smoothly life went on for a gen- 
eration. The Indians tilled their land, 
planted their crops and hoped for 
enough water. Slowly they absorbed 
bits of Spanish culture, and blended 
it with their own until they were one. 
Life was peaceful and happy. 

But suddenly again came the sharp 
smack of history. Revolution was in 
the air: the United States, France, 
Latin America—and now Mexico. 
Mexico won her independence. Flaunt- 
ing it, she issued a stern decree. 
Everything Spanish—eyven the priests 
—must go. 


, 
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Sadly the Papagos buried thei 
treasures. Apaches came again t 
loot. The white walls housed van- 
dals. The painted saints looked down 
on cattle. | 

Meanwhile the United States wal 
spilling over into its last frontier. 
When the Gadsden Purchase con- 
verted Northern Mexico into South- 
ern Arizona, the restoration of the 
church began. As the new paint and 
patching weathered into the rest oi 
the church, the Papagos fused the 
American civilization with their own. 
integrating, adopting the parts that 


would help them live their desert 
lives. 
Engrossed' in the story of San 


Xavier, I found that the church ha¢ 
quietly filled with people. It was time 
for another throbbing, pulsating pro- 
cession, identical with that of the 
previous night. Again the bearers 
carried the statue at the head of the 
procession while bells clanged ane 
the matachines danced. { 

On the third day of the celebratior 
another mass was held in the church 
In.the middle of it twenty-four men— 
the new and the old Committee of 
Twelve—strode up the aisle of the 
church. As Papago women chanted, 
the men knelt in front of the statue 
of St. Francis. Selected by the tribe, 
these men are responsible for the 
church for a year. In a ceremony 
that spoke of the years when the 
Papagos had to protect their church 
singlehanded, the Committee vowed 
its allegiance and promised to take 
care of San Xavier. | 

Over at the Community House the 
musicians were taking their places, 
and the barbeque was starting. The 
rhythm of the Mexican paso doble 
mingled in the air with the tantalizing 
scent of barbeque. 

The fiesta was over. 

But there would be other fiestas: 
May and the month-long fiesta of 
Saint Mary; October and the feast 
of St. Francis of Assisi; each month, 
each season has its own special fiesta, 
forming a bright ribbon, tying to- 
gether the simple life of a hard 
working people. 

And with each fiesta is a sermon 
—the story of the god of an Indian 
fable, a kindly monk and the army 
of the Soldiers of the Cross—a tale 
of quiet courage conquering all ob- 
stacles—a sermon of the children of 
mud and their cathedral of mud—a 
sermon written in the mud of the 
desert. 


GI HOLIDAYS IN JAPAN 
(Continued from page 23) 


into excellent shape by the Americans 
as rest hotels. So now a lumberman 
from Oregon, a cotton worker from 
a Louisiana shanty, a miner from 
Pennsylvania, all in khaki, can dine 
together to string music, are served by 
waitresses in colorful kimonos; they 
play at golf on the finest courses with 
Japanese girls to caddy for them, and 


lounge like Roman senators around 


marble hot sulphur pools. 

All of this is on the house, but it 
is not without a catch. Military orders 
must be obtained for travel and visits 
to rest hotels. And vehicle transpor- 
tation, for those who do not own their 


own, is scarce. The past-Peace Treaty 
tourists may have to pay, but they 
will be able to come and go as they 
please. 

Meanwhile, Occupationers are sow- 
ing the seeds for further interest in 
Japan by getting around as much as 
they can. To most of them, the na- 
tion’s attraction is its complete con- 
trast to the western world. On the 
other hand, there are always those who 
carry their world with them—like the 
Brooklyn soldier viewing Kamakura’s 
huge outdoor Buddha: 

“Huh. Looks just like me brudder- 
in-law.” 


| NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
~ and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and _play- 


ANNOUNCING THE CLUBS 
NEW PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection of the 
National Travel Club takes pleasure in 
announcing Down Cape Cod by Kath- 
arine Dos Passos and Edith Shay as 
its new quarterly selection. This book 
presents a delightfully intimate picture 
of a unique part of America. Cape Cod 
is only a fragment of a great nation, but 
in the seventy-two miles of that scimitar 
of land curving out in the Atlantic from 
Buzzards Bay to Provincetown are con- 
centrated a greater variety of beautiful 
landscapes, lovely villages, and distilled 
history than can be found in any other 
small section of the United States. 


The history of Cape Cod is the his- 
tory of the development of America in 
little, just as the Cape itself, in its pe- 
culiar geological formation, might be 
called a miniature continent. Here was 
enacted the drama of discovery, settle- 
ment and the development of natural 
resources and the building up of tra- 
dition, law and modes of life. To the 
Cape came Dutch, French and Portu- 
gese fisherman, pirates and adventurers 
and in Provincetown Bay the Mayflower 
anchored before the Pilgrims sailed on 
to Plymouth. Twenty years later sys- 
tematic settlement began, soon to be fol- 
lowed by the dramatic development of 
fishing. There followed the turbulent 
days of the Revolution and the War of 
1812, the golden era on the high seas 
when Cape Cod taught the rest of the 
world how to whale, and the develop- 
ment of the crafts and industries that 
have given the Cape and its people their 
individuality and their distinction. So 
completely has the Cape preserved its 
native character and its traditions that, 
though it is profoundly American, it 
has what seems to many visitors a for- 
eign air. 

The trip on which Down Cape Cod 
takes us evokes a magnificent past and 
reveals a tiny world with uncanny magic 
no visitor can resist. The incomparable 
landscapes, with their pine woods, 
meadows, green marshes and the superb 
dunes and sand cliffs torn by wind and 
pounding ocean were caused by glacial 
activities that make Cape Cod a geo- 
logical oddity unlike any other section 
‘of America. What Americans have cre- 
ated on this narrow strip of land at no 
point more than a little over twenty 
miles wide is a record of resourceful- 
ness, courage and dignity. 

Cape Cod’s personality reflects itself 
in many ways: in the old houses, “sober 
looking, old and broad” as Thoreau 
said; in churches and meeting houses; 
in gardens; in the vast, complex and 
fascinating ramifications of the fishing 
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industry; in the bird life that is a de- 
light to ornithologist and amateur bird 
student alike; in historic towns and 
buildings; in the Cape Codders them- 
selves, hardy, thrifty, humorous and 
generous; in the coast guard stations, 
lightships and lighthouses which protect 
one of the most dangerous shore lines 
in the United States. 

All of these subjects, and many more, 
give Down Cape Cod a richness and di- 
versity rarely found in regional books 
on the United States. In its pages one 
may move leisurely from the Cape Cod 
Canal to Provincetown along a trial 
saturated with history and alive with in- 
teresting contemporary activities of 
many kinds. At Sandwich, the oldest 
town on the Cape, elm shaded streets, 
fine old churches, lakes and woods hold 
memories of Myles Standish, John Al- 
den, Daniel Webster and Grover Cleve- 
land. Barnstable was the home of 
James Otis, the Patrick Henry of the 
North, who did so much to prepare 
New England for the Revolution. Yar- 
mouth and Dennis were famous for their 
shipyards and their fishing fleets. Beau- 
tiful Georgian mansions at Brewster re- 
flect the great days when the town 
boasted more ship masters than any 
town of its size. At Truro, a pioneer in 
the whaling industry, three churches are 
set upon a hill “to be near God and a 
landmark for fishermen.” Provincetown, 
the most cosmopolitan of all Cape 
towns, is dominated by the lofty Pil- 
erim Monument looking down on nar- 
row streets with crowded houses and a 
diverse population of old time Yankees, 
Portugese fishermen, actors, artists, 
tourists and sailors. Chatham, Harwick, 
Hyannis, Mashpee, Falmouth, Bourne 
and many other names are necessary to 
complete the list of Cape Cod’s villages, 
each with its own personality, its mem- 
ories of the past and its special charm. 

The authors of this book, long resi- 
dents of the Cape, know these towns 
well and they write of them with au- 
thority and infectious enthusiasm. In 
the course of their narrative they reveal 
all the activities which give the Cape 


grounds, and of our waterways the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal und bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


its fascination and its charm. At the 
International Marine Biological Labor- 
atory at Wood’s Hole hundreds of sci- 
entists peacefully pursue their research 
work. From the fourteen Coast Guard 
Stations along one of the most treacher- 
ous seacoatsts on the Atlantic surfmen 
go out for dangerous patrol duty night 
and day, winter and summer. Dennis, 
once the town of fishermen, whalers and 
boat builders is now the fashionable 
home of the best known summer 
theater in America and thronged with 
smart visitors. 

Here is a fine book as exhilarating 
as a walk along the sandy cliffs near 
Truro on a clear July evening when the 
sun is setting; as delightful as a walk 
down the old Turpentine Road from 
Sandwich to Falmouth; as refreshing 
as a sail along the shores of Buzzards 
Bay in a good breeze. 

Down Cape Cod is a volume of 230 
pages with a jacket in full color, with 
end papers and a map and with thirty- 
eight superb illustrations. It has ap- 
pendix containing receipts of famous 
Cape Cod dishes, a bibliography and an 
index. 

Members who are interested in se- 
curing a copy of Down Cape Cod can 
secure written information by writing 
to the Secretary. 


TO ENCOURAGE TRAVEL 

Charging that “international travel is 
being throttled by red tape and restric- 
tions,” the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation recently called for Congressional 
action to relax travel barriers and in- 
crease dollar spending abroad. 

Russell E. Singer, Executive Vice- 
President of the A.A.A., told a Senate 
hearing that “international travel is a 
vital force behind sound world econ- 
omy” and proposed a five-point pro- 
gram aimed at increasing the number 
of Americans who travel abroad. 

Mr. Singer declared that U. S. travel- 
ers abroad during the twenty years pre- 
ceding 1940 spent more than $8,000,000,- 
000 in foreign countries. “This vast 
reservoir of exchange,” he said, “served 
to increase dollar balances, thus per- 
mitting the expansion of our export 
trade.” 

Mr. Singer said 2,500 American cars 
will tour Europe this year. “The Amer- 
ican motorist abroad,” he declared, 
“purchases quantities of fuel and oil, 
spare parts and tires. Much of this 
equipment often has origin in_ the 
United States, so that even while he is 
abroad the motorist continues to con- 
tribute to the industry of his own na- 
tion. He is a potent force in introduc- 
ing new American models to foreign 
markets. 
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WALES STRONGHOLD OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS 
(Continued from page 15) 


“Parcels Office and Coak Room” of 
the railway station, an almost sacred 
feature of every British station, was 
tightly locked up. 

I walked up to the town, found a 
row of hermetically sealed shops and 
cafés, all bearing the name Roberts, 
though with varying initials and Chris- 
tian names. I rang the bell of one of 
the cafés, jarring the sepulchral still- 
ness of Holyhead. A pleasant Roberts 
came to the door and took in my sut- 
case as a favor, since I was returning 
that same evening to Bangor. 

Holyhead centers a glorious area 
of cliffs and heather-grown downs, 
with half a dozen superlative beaches 
easily accessible. To my vast relief 
I found that the local buses were 
running, on curtailed schedules, 'so I 
toured Holyhead, which is no longer 
an isle since a solid causeway makes 
it part of Anglesey, concluding my 
several-ply trip at the spectacular 
lighthouse point called South Stack. 
Here I came upon a double phe- 
nomenon, a tearoom open on Sunday 
and operated by—a Mrs. Honeybill. 
I could only conclude that one of her 
ancestors, named Williams, had been 
facetiously called Honey Bill and 
that the name had _ stuck. 

Castles are the badges of Wales, 
worn on the resplendent garments of 
scenery which clothe her rugged fig- 
ure and I am lured to this fanciful 
and dangerous metaphor by the ex- 
ample of the Welsh author Pennant, 
who long ago called the castle of 
Caernarvon “that most magnificent 
badge of our subjection.” All are 
English castles of course, built by 
early kings as strongholds to subdue 
the ever bellicose Welsh and to im- 
press them, by the sheer mass of 
these huge structures, with the fu- 
tility of resistance. There are many 
of them in many parts of the prin- 
cipality but four stand out for their 
dramatic qualities: Conway, Caer- 
narvon, Harlech and the rarely vis- 
ited Caerphilly. 

Conway, built by Edward I in 1924 
as a stronghold against Llewellyn, the 
last Welsh prince, is a_ tourist’s 
dream. One’s train passes literally 
through it, entering by a suspension 
bridge and short tunnel which the 
great roadbuilder Telford constructed 
in 1824 in a style to blend perfectly 
with castle architecture, and leaving 
through a castle arch as though it 
were a mere jitney instead of a 
many-coach long-distance train. A 
sentence from the still existing and 
still posted list of toll charges for 
the suspension bridge catches the eye 
of all who explore Conway. H. V. 
Morton set it down in his In Search 
of Wales, which need not deter me 
from doing likewise here. It reads: 

For every horse, or beast of 
_draught, drawing any coach, 

chariot, brougham, clarence, so- 
ciable, chaise, Berlin, calash, lan- 
dau, tandem, phaeton, gig, cur- 
ricle, barouche, whiskey, bugey, 
or other carriage—6d. 

Caernarvon, standing hugely in the 


“edge of Menai Straits, is another of 


Edward I’s massive constructions. 
This is the castle where that most 
famzus of Welsh incidents took 
place, the proclamation of and 
homage to the first English-lineage 
“Prince of Wales.” The story is 


sometimes called apocryphal but it 
has actually never been either proved 
or disproved. As most travelers 
knew in their schooldays but may 
have since forgotten, the Welsh 
chieftains demanded of Edward I a 
prince born in Wales, who could 
speak neither English nor French 
and whose character was without a 
blemish. The king readily assented 
to all of this and then presented to 
them his infant son, whom his queen, 


Eleanora of Castille, had recently , 


borne to him—in Caernarvon Castle. 
The pink-and-white baby fulfilled all 
the specifications, and the chieftains 
wryly acknowledged him and kissed 
the infant hand. The child was held 
aloft on a shield and _ proclaimed 
“Edward Prince of Wales.” 

Harlech, whose role in the War 
of the Roses inspired one of the 
world’s best marching songs, stands 
in superb belligerence on a _ rocky 
promontory facing Saint ‘George’s 
Channel of the Irish Sea. It is a 
battlemented ruin surrounding glori- 
ous lawns and the view from its 
walls and terraces seems to embrace 
half of Wales, not to mention the 
crinkled: sea stretching to the horizon. 
Snowdon, highest peak in Wales and 
loftier than any in England, is the 
climax of MHarlech’s five-star view 
but the numberless valleys, some seen 
and some “surmised,” give more ap- 
pealing hints of holiday, since each 
one, we may be sure, has a chatter- 
ing stream and a few lovely villages 
whose names cannot be pronounced 
except by the Welsh. 

Caerphilly, fourth of the castles 
named, is, I choose to feel, my own 
discovery, though I admit having 
been steered to it by my Welsh 
friends of Rhos-and-so-on. Not even 
the all-seeing Morton appears to 
have noticed it in his “Search,” for 
he mentions Caerphilly only as a 
source of cheese. It is the most 
colossal castle that the imagination 
can picture, covering thirty acres in 
all, and the effect of its gigantic 
crumbling towers, ivied to the top, 
is magnificent. This “badge,” of a 
size and splendor to satisfy a medi- 
eval Goering, bursts on the vision as 
one strolls through the very mediocre 
mining town of Caerphilly. Hidden 
by small shops and nondescript build- 
ings, it compels the visitor to ask 
where it is, and then, as one rounds 
a bend in the main street, it fairly 
explodes upon the vision, filling half 
of Glamorganshire, as it seems. 

Another Edwardian fortress, Caer- 
philly reached its most dramatic 
period in the early 1400’s, when the 
mighty Owen Glendower, often called 
the father of Welsh nationalism, cap- 
tured it from the English. This 
strange and fascinating hero flashed 
across the heavens of history like a 
meteor of war only to sink into the 
role of a defeated guerrilla chieftain 
and finally into a figure of mystery, 
whose resting placé no one knows 
today. 

Cardiff, the large modern capital 
of Wales seems hardly to belong to 
the tribes of Jones, Williams and 
Roberts. One hears and overhears 


far more English than Welsh and 
the shop signs reveal no more than 
a modest proportion of these names 
but a visit to the. National Museum, 


one of the world’s finest and most 
up-to-date structures of its type, does 
much to restore the .aroma of 
nationalism. 

The building is packed with 
Walesiana of every conceivable sort, 
from ancient gressets and trivets, to 
a dog-operated churn wheel, but one 
feels most thoroughly a guest of 
Wales in the room devoted to memen- 
tos of past Eisteddfods. Here the 
numerous chaplets, medals and bardic 
chairs proclaim the twin passions of 
the Welsh people for music and for 


SUNSET 
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poetry. One of the conspicuous items 
in the Eisteddfod Room is a. medal 
for poetry won in 1851 by John Jones 
of Llanfairtalhaearn. I looked up 
John Jones in my Muirhead and read 
with a sort of vicarious wrath that 
John Jones of Llanfairtalhaearn was 
the “Welsh Burns.” What a sharp 
challenge, I thought, lay in those few 
words. To any Welshman with a 
spark of spirit it would be more nat- 
ural by far to refer to Bobby Burns 


of Ayr as the “Scottish Jones.” 
/ 6 ik. 


CRATER 
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the precious mulch. Intensive farm- 
ing necessitated by the large popula- 
tion hastened it. Untutored though 
they were, the farmers built low bar- 
riers of volcanic rock in a losing ef- 
fort to save their livelihood. But the 
cinder kept wearing away. By 1275 
A.D. most of the families had been 
forced to give up the fight and go in 
search of other land, leaving only 
some three of the large places occu- 
pied. The population dwindled to 
six hundred. Further tragedy came 
in the shape of a twenty year drought 
that is written large in the history of 
the Southwest. Even the last in- 
habitants moved on, closer to the 
Little Colorado River where the water 
supply was more permanent. They 
may have scattered among the Hopis 
in Walpi and Moenkopi or other mesa 
villages. The big red houses were 
abandoned, stark against the desert 
sky, to fall into the ruins we see to- 
day. 

Thus ended a remarkable cycle in 
early American history. 

The Hopis, living at a safe dis- 
tance, continued to visit the crater 
following an ancient trail that leads 
to the Ice Caves at the foot of Polots- 
mo, where they left offerings to the 
gods, and then following oyer the 
lava to the San Francisco Peaks, 
dwelling place of the fearsome 
Kachinas, or gods. 

Indians are not the only people who 
are still interested in the region, for 
it is now a National Monument, es- 
tablished to preserve the scenic, edu- 
cational and scientific values. Three 
thousand acres of land constitute the 
preserve and it is visited annually by 
thousands. 

Leaving U. S. Highway 89 not far 
from that Arizona city, the road takes 
on the black of the cinders and pushes 
into a wierd land of volcanic scenery. 
Around a bend, the mass of Sunset 
Crater looms against the sky. Named 
for the ring of oxidized ash around 
the tip of the cone, it gleams yellow 
and red in the light of the setting 
sun. Faint black trails crisscross up 
the thousand feet that it takes forty- 
five strenuous slipping minutes to 
mount. Part way up, flowers begin 
to show, bright banners waving in 
the shade of pine trees, unguessed 
from below. 

On top, a splendid view circles the 
visitor. To the west are the sublime 
points of the San Francisco Peaks. 
Southward is the Tonto Rim, a series 
of undulating hills feathered in green. 
Out to the east New Mexico beckons 
and on the northeastern horizon the 
low mound of Navajo Monutain 
marks the place where the Navajo 
War God is buried. Closer at hand 
is the vivid coloring of the Painted 


Desert, taking the eye north to the 
faint outline of the Grand Canyon 
and west again to Nuva-tekiovi, the 
Snow Mountains as the Hopis call 
the San Francisco Peaks. 

The crater itself is a four hundred 
foot sink where sturdy pine trees 
grow. They can never look over the 
“crest.that rears one hundred and fifty 
feet higher on one side or beyond the 
crystals of sulphur, limonite, and 
gypsum that speak of the intense heat 
which formed them, long ago. 

At the base of the Sunset Crater, 
the Bonito Lava Flow seems to move 
still, though caught in a ring of 
cones that piled it up hundreds of 
feet deep. 

Five minutes of sliding will take 
the visitor down again to where 
strange ice caves are cool on the hot- 
test summer day. 

Scientific interest in the Crater and 
the land rush which it occasioned was 
aroused with the finding of pottery 
at the base of an upturned tree in the 
cinder. It led to the discovery of 
some buried pithouses. Then an as- 
tronomer, trying to learn more about 
sunspots worked out a way to make 
the dead timbers talk. He was Dr 
Andrew Ellicott Douglass, of the 
University of Arizona. Since _ the 
sunspots effected the weather, and cer- 
tain trees recorded the changes ir 
rainfall, he took to studying tree 
rings and developed a calendar show- 
ing when various trees were growing 
and when they were cut. The pine anc 
Douglas Firs gave the best ring rec- 
ords but they lived only a few hun- 
dred years, so that it was necessary 
to search out trees cut before that 

These existed only in the South- 
western ruins; built long before the 
white man came and preserved by the 
dry climate. Some of the buried sup- 
ports at Sunset played a part in the 
making of the calendar. Even piece: 
of charcoal were forced to yield theit 
secrets and to aid in constructing 
master calendar which now goes back 
to about 700 A.D. After long study 
the date of the Sunset Crater erup- 
tion was set at about 885 A.D. Re. 
cently, a new study of the records to- 
gether with facts about periods anc 
types of pottery has caused a re- 
vision of the date. Dr. Harold Col- 
ton, director of the Museum of North- 
ern Arizona tells us that it is more 
probable that the eruption came be- 
tween 1046 and 1071 A.D. 

To the layman, the almost miracu- 
lous piecing together of facts about 
pottery, charcoal and geology to make 
out the story is of one piece with the 
strange tale of an eruption that 
caused America’s first land rush, ir 


a Jand of cinder and lava. 
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TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE .. . 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS— 


CAN YOU— 


1. Identify each of these tables as to 
period and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 


the same room? 


4, Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and create a 
charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a great work 
of art, you must know something of the 
school that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries, 
something about form, color treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same is true of furniture. No mat- 
ter how many fine pieces you may examine 
or own, you can never appreciate them in- 
telligently until you know something of 
their background. 


But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge 
will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering enjoyment. 
The lines of a table, the detail of its carv- 
ing, the scenes its historical background 
call to your imagination, provide a fascina- 
tion which will never allow you a moment 
of boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
It enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be “out of style.” 
And should you desire it, you will find 
the door open to a delightful career. Here 
is an ideal outlet for your artistic talents, 
and a path to financial independence. 


ARTS AND DECORATION HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 
personality and taste. Know historical 
styles, present day modifications, choice of 
fabrics and accessories. 


By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de- 
sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


WHAT THE COURSE BRINGS YOU 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged and 
simplified from a vast mass of material 
assembled through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
16 actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
lessons and examinations. Personal instrue- 


tion and coaching certificate of gradua- 
tion. 


THE COURSE IN 30 FASCINATING 


LESSONS 
I. The Fixed Background. XVIII. Jacobean and 
Il. Walls. Restoration in England. 
Ill. Windows. XIX. William and Mary, 


IV. Ceilings, Floors, 
Floor Coverings. 


V. Lights, Lighting Fix- 
tures. 


VI. Color and Color 
Schemes. 


VII. Choice and Arrange- 
ment of Furmiture. 


VIII. Textiles. Hangings. 


IX. Choosing, Framing 
Hanging Pictures. 


X. Painted Furniture. 


XI. Furnishing the 
Apartment. 


XII. Historical Back- 
grounds, 


XIII. Continued. 


XIV. The Renaissance 
Style. 


XV. The Baroque Style. 
XVI. The Rococo Style. 


XVII. The Neo- Classic 
Style. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the course in detail. You incur no obligation whatever. 


260 East 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Arts anp Decoration Home Srupy Course 1n Inrertor Decoration, 


Queen Anne ard Early 
Georgian Styles. 


XX. The Age of Chip- 
pendale. 


XXI. The Adam Period 
in England and Amer- 
ica. 


XXII. American Adapta- 
tion of British and 
Continental Styles. 


XXIII. The 


Profession. 


XXIV. Problems and 
Their Solution. 


XXV. What is Modern? 
XXVI. Light and Color. 
XXVIII. Use of Space. 

XXVIII. New Materials. 


Decorating 


XXIX. Designing a Mod- 
ern Interior. a. The 
Modern House. b. 
The Modern Shop. 


XXX. Combining Modern 
and Period Decoration. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 
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Why the Railroads Can’t Afford 


i 


NOT to Modernize! 


A Dollars-and-cents Example That Will Interest 


Travelers, Labor and Investors 


ae a long time the C&O has said that 
America’s railroads must modernize their 
passenger equipment—or forfeit a great 
opportunity. 


In print and in private we have lam- 
pooned the “‘rolling tenements” that still 
pass for sleeping cars. We have stumped 
for modern streamlined trains.to replace 
tired, creaking old day coaches. And over 
and over we have stated that, given 
attractive equipment, and new comforts 
and services, railroads could open the 
door on a new era of travel.., The C&O 
is replacing every old sleeping car, day 
coach and diner on its main lines, with 
streamlined cars. 


But Is It Practical? 


Standpatters in the industry are still 
shaking their heads. But lately more 
reasonable people have been asking, ““How 
ean the large-scale replacement of old 
trains be practical?’ 


They point out that several of our 
largest systems had serious deficits in 
1946. And everyone knows that the rail- 
roads are caught between rocketing costs 
and lagging rates. ‘“How,”’ they ask, “can 
such an industry afford large outlays for 
new equipment?” 


The answer is that the railroads can’t 
afford not to make these outlays. And 
here is a dollars-and-cents example: 


The Investment That Is Fast 
Returning Its Cost 


Last August one of the C&O Lines, the 
Pere Marquette, installed two new day- 
time streamliners—the last. word in pas- 
senger attractiveness. 


The new trains have carried 86% more 
passengers than old trains carried over 
the same route during the same period of 
the previous: year—when traffic was still 
swollen by war emergencies... 


Which will it be—modernization or continued deficits? 


Here is the proof of the pudding: In less 
than 4 years, at the present rate, the 
increase in passenger receipts will equal the 
total cost of the trains! 


Modern equipment is not a luxury that 
only a few fortunate systems, like the 
C&O, can afford. Even a bankrupt rail- 
road can borrow money today to buy 
such equipment at 2% interest. 


Which Way Do We Go? 


Railroads now face a critical choice: 


If pessimist thinking, old-line practices. 
and Toonerville equipment continue to. 
be tolerated, then regardless of rate relief, 
further deficits and bankruptcies are 
certain.” 


But, if, on the other hand, these lia- 
bilities are replaced by modern ideas and 
modern trains, our railroads can again be 
a credit to our country. They can also be 
a bulwark of our national defense, which, 
as every citizen knows, depends on a 
flourishing transportation system. 
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